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oR, 
THE MILLIONAIRE. 


Zy the Author of “ Evander,” “ Scarlet Berries,” 
“ Heart's Content,” ¥c. 
> — 
CHAPTER X. 
Iava: Be calm ; I will not harm you. 
Prec.: Because you dare not. 
Lara: I dare anything 
Therefore beware! You are deceived in me. 
In this false world, we do not always know 
Who are our friends and who our enemies. 
We all have enemies, and all need friends. 
The Spanish Student, 

For upwards of an hour the knocking at the wall 
continued. That this was no aecidental or purpose- 
less sound, its continuance persuaded Robert, who 
was worked up by it into a state of feverish im- 
patience, 

_ He fell into a doze, from which he was aroused by 
the falling of a brick upon the floor ; starting up, he 
perceived, to his amazement, that the indefatigable 
workman, who had disturbed his rest for some time 
past, had broken a hole through the wall, which be 
was gradually enlarging. Robert looked on with 
curiosity, mingled with stupefaction. Had he some 
‘riend without, who, knowing that he was imprisoned 
by Count Jarnac, had come to his rescue? It was 
scarcely probable. More likely some thieves were 
cleverly making their way into the house, and did 
not know that he was confined in the vault. 

In half-an-hour after the fall of the first brick, the 
Aperture was sufficiently widened to admit:of the 
lissage of a man’s body. A cold and somewhat 
letid draught of air was blown into the vault. 

A man’s voice, gruff and hoarse, exclaimed 
turough the hole: 

“ Within, there?” 

“Well!” replied Robert. 

“Are you Mr. Scarlett ?” was the second query. 

“Tam, and if you are a friend I shall thank you to 
lp we out of this prison, into which I have come 
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[THE ESCAPE. ] 


by no fault of my own; but tell me first how I am 
to know you are not an enemy, and that this is not 
some new plot on the part of Count Jarnac ?” 

“Tf the count wanted your life he could take it 
easily, and perhaps with impunity, without any 
further stratagem. I am a friend. Ask not my name ; 
ask not how I came to know you: were in confine- 
ment, or why I interest myself in your welfare. All 
I can tell you is, that I work in the sewers, and 
knowing that you were here, thought I might earn 
a pound by freeing you. Perhaps 1am sent by Miss 
Elsie, perhaps I am not. I can tell you nothing 
more.” 


“T am content to trust you,” said Robert: “ your 


| reward shall be handsome, if you restore me to 


liberty and the light of day ouce more. Tell me 
what I am to do.” 

“ Creep through the hole I have made, and let me 
take hold of your arms, as there is a fall of three 
feet into the sewer. Go gently,” replied the stranger 
from without, in the same hoarse voice. 

Robert lost no time in doing as he was instructed. 
He was the more expeditious in his movements as 
he heard a noisu overhead, as if the trap-door was 
being lifted, preparatory to a descent by the Count 
Jarnac. 

Crawling through the hole, he was quickly seized 
in a vigorous grasp, aud placed on his feet, about a 
yard below the aperture. It was lucky that this 
was 80, for an arm was protruded, and a pistol ball 
went crashing by, striking the opposite wall. 

It was the last desperate effort of the Count Jarnac, 
who had descended just in time to find the bird 
flown, and who had fired a shot at random, hoping 
to injure, if not kill his late prisoner. 

“This way,” exclaimed the stranger, who seized 
Robert by the arm, and led him forward hurriedly. 

He carried a dark lantern, whose rays illumined 
the sewer, which had about two feet of water in it. 
The walls were dirty and covered with slime; walking 
was difficult ; it could not in fact be called walking, 
it was wading, and the water flowed up increasing 





in volume every minute. 
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* Quick,” the stranger continued, “the tide is 
coming in, and we have no time to lose.” 

Robert was not ~-backward in exerting himself, 
which he did to the utmost. 

A quarter of an hour's walking brought them to a 
grating, which the stranger easily removed, it hav- 
ing been taken from the brickwork previonsly. 

They walked through the mud and water outside, 
and found themselves on the bank of the Thames at 
Chelsea. The tide was running up with great 
velocity, and their progress, had it been delayed, 
would have been made with difliculty. 

The bank was reached in a few minutes, and 
Robert paused to gain breath. 

‘They were in the roadway near the new railway 
bridge at Chelsea : all was still and desolate as the 
grave. Itwas probably three o’clock in the morning, 
a cold air was blowing, the stars twinkled overhead, 
but there was no moon. 

Robert tendered the stranger three sovereigns, 
which was all the money he had in his pocket. 

“Keep your money; you miy want it,” said the 
stranger. “I have served.you and I am already paid 
by another. Good bye.” He raised his lantern aloft, 
so that the light was able tocast a ruddy glare upon 
his countenance. 

The act was but momentary. Having done it he 
lowered the lantern and was gone. 

“ That face! it is the dread phantom!” cried Ro- 
bert, sinking on his knees in the roadway. “ Always 
that face. Oh, Heaven! when shall I cease to be 
haunted by the phantom of my father ?” 

For some time he remained as one stunned. 

The cold air, which increased the disagreeeblo 
feeling causel by his wet garments, aroused him 
from his letlLargy, and he walked on like a man in @ 
dream until he met a cab, which took him back to his 
chambers. 

Dr. Copeland had not yet retired to rost. 

Robert told him his story in as few words as pos- 
sible. 

“Tam not in the least surprised,” replied the doctor; 





“treachery was what | suspected from the outset.” 
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“But the phantom ?” 

“ Did you good service in this case at all events,” 
said the doctor, with a smile. “Accept it as your 
good genius.” 

“Ido not know what to think or do,” said Ro- 
bert. “If I were to meet Floral think I might really 
marry her. I want a good woman to save me. 
Excitement!- I must have excitement, and for me 
there can be none without ruin or dissipation.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Hasten the end 
if you will. It must come sooner or later.” 

Robert made no reply, but throwing himself 
down, wet and dirty as he was, went to sleep, com- 
pletely exhausted with the agitating events of the 
evening. 

Inthe morning Dr. Copeland heard with some 
amusement Robert’s determination to prosecute 
Count Jarnac. 

“Of what use woulda proseontion be?” he asked: 

“T should send him to prisom, put a stop to his 
swindling career, and have my revenge,” was. the 
reply. 

f n the first place, my dear ” answered the 
doctor, cutting the top off histhird-égg, “ you won't 
find him at the old house im Chelsea; in the second, 
if you did, you would only stir up muddy water. 
There would be a scandal in open court, and the 
count, as he calls himself, might get conmmitted for 
trial. I don’t say he would, because the law is so 
gloriously uncertain; and there are many people who 
would find it very difficult to believe your wonderful 
story about the subtle vapour, the vault, or the mys- 
terious stranger who bears such a remarkable re- 
semblance to your father. If that came out, people 
would say you were subject to delusions, and the 
whole thing wasasham and a chimera, Leave it 
alone, if you will take my advice.” 

“T will send up to Chelsea and enquire if this 
man, Jacques Sardon, or whatever his real name is, 
lives there,” said Robert, 

“Do that by all means; thereis no. liarm ip that,” 
replied the doctor. 

Accordingly Robert despatched a messenger to 
Chelsea, who in a couple of hours returned, saying 
the house was shut up, and the neighbours. reported 
that the Count Jarnac had removed at an early hour 
that morning, but no oneknew whither. 

“You see,” said Dr. Copeland, when thisnews:was 
brought, ‘that my knowledge of the world and of 
human nature is not so contemptible as you. suppose. 
You have had a parrow of being infamously 
swindled, and you might have lost your life if you 
had remained obstinate in your refusal to part with 
your money.” 

“ The question of money is beginning to embarrass 
me,” remarked Robert, who seemed desirous of 
changing the subject. 

‘And no wonder,” replied the doctor. “Your 
whole fortune, you must remember, consisted of fifty 
thousand pounds when youcommenced !ife, and the 
house and land at Newry, near Kessingland, The 
house is unoccupied, and consequently unproductive. 
The land brings you in five hundred per annum. 
At the present increased value of the land and the 
demand for that sort of property, you might se!l 
the house and land for five-and-twenty thousand 
pounds, or you might borrow some money on it, if 
you do not care about parting with your paternal 
acres.”” 

“T shall sell it right out,” rejoined Rob rt, “ for 
I must have some money to carry ov the war. It is 
exceedingly unfortunate I cannot meet with Flora, 
because by carrying out my original scheme I could 
get her fortune. 1] cannot make out what my father 
did with all his money. I have heard that be was 
worth nearly double the sum he left, but people 
always exaggerate in these matters. Ifa man has 
a few thousand pounds, report, as a rule, invariably 
doubles the sum. 

“Tt is of advantage in this matter to go to respect- 
able people, or you may get cheated,” observed the 
doctor, “Some time ago I was acquainted with Mr. 
Price, the managing man in Mr. Rankii:’s office. 
Rankin is well known as a very fair money- lender ; 
he will not take advantage of you, and if you like 1 
will arrange an introduction.” 

“Doctor, you are invaluable to me,” said Robert. 
“You minister to my mind, my body, and even have 
aremedy for my pocket. It wasa lucky moment 
when I engaged you as my body-guard, if I may be 
pardoned the expression.” 

“More lucky, perhaps, than you imagine at pre- 
sent,” answered Dr. Copeland. 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Robert. 

“Time will show,” the doctor said, oracularly. 

Robert Yorke Scarlett looked puzzled. The doctor 
lighted a large cigar; be was a great smoker. 
Robert was the first to return to the conversation 
= had engaged their attention a short time be- 

ore. 

Ss. Mortgaging an estate is like pawning it,” he said. 





“The chances are you nover redeem it, and you do 
not in the long run ‘get so much for it as if you had 
sold it.” 

“ It was not my good fortune to receive an estate 
from my father,” observed Dr. Copeland. “ He was 
like myself, a hard-working professional man. He 
gave me an education anda profession, and when 
he died left me his practice and his blessing. But if 
he had left me land, I shou!d have thought twice 
before I would have parted with it.” 

“ What does it matter? I want enjoyment. Money 
brings excitement, and with excitement comes en- 
joyment,” answered Robert, with a wild laugh. 

“ Not true enjoymept,” said Dr. Copeland. ‘ That 
is the mistake you make ; but I fear you are not yet 
in the frame of mind to listen to me while I moralise, 
and derive any benefit from what I say.” 

“Tt seems to me there are two sides to yout cha- 
racter,” Robert remarked, scrutinising him closely. 

“There are. Up to the present time you have 
seen the worst. It may be that you will some day 
see the better side.” 

“Tf I could meet Flora——” 

“Would it be to her advantage? I am afraid not. 
If you were able torecognise the fact that vir- 
tuous and amiable wife brings happiness to her 
husband, you would alter your opinion and——~” 

“ My dear doctor, this is insufferable,” replied 
Robert. “I shall fancy tly that my babits 
have altered altogether that I am in chureh lis- 
tening to a sermon, I am determined to go 
on to the on What will become of me when all 
my money is gone. neither know nor care. A short 
life and a merry, one is: my motto. It may be that 
the end will be bitter—if so, [can’t help it. A short 
lifeand a merry one, doctor, Fill your glass with 
champagne and driuk my toast.” 

Dr. Copeland did as he was asked, but in a faint- 
hearted manner. His heart was: not in the toast.as 
was that of his young friend. 

Robert's extravagant mode of living induced those 





tradesmen who had given him credit to make in-| 


quiries into hia-resources, His: father’s will i 
inspection at Doctors’ Commons, and: when it 
found that he was not so rich as they had 

they sent. im their bills, which reduced his 


at the bani to sueli an extent that he was obliged to} 


have recourse to the money-lender of whom. Dr: 
Co had spoken, 

r. Rankin occupied house in Bedford Square, 
and was seldom seen in .@ transaction until it was 
near its completion. The doctor said that he was 
an old man, and that Mr, Price, his. confidential 
clerk, managed his business for bim, 

Robert drove the doctor to the house, and they en- 
tered together. 

Mr. Price received them courteously, and said: 

“T presume this is the young gentleman of whom 
you spoke to me?” 

“ Mr. Yorke Scarlett,” answered the doctor. “He 
is desirous of selling some property in Oxfordshire.” 

“Very well. Give me the name and address of 
your solicitor, who will show me the title deeds and 
a copy of the will under which he holds possession, 
aud I will send our valuer down to look at the pro- 
perty,” answered Mr. Price. “In a week you shall 
hear from us, advising you whether we will buy it 
at that price.” 

Dr. Copeland gave the necessary information, and 
the interview beng over in five minutes, they were 
bowed out by Mr. Price. 

“That is what I call a business man,” said the 
doctor, as they drove away. 

“ Very much so. Such men save time and trouble.” 

There was nothing further to be done until a 
week had elapsed. Dr. Copeland returned to their 
lodgings, while Robert drove over to St. John’s 
Wood, where he had an engagement to dinner at a 
particular hour. 

When Dr. Copeland reached home, there was a 
man waiting to see Robert. He asked him his busi- 
bess. 

“T am an agent employed by a private enquiry 
office, to which Mr. Scarlett made an application,” 
replied the man, 

“Of what nature ?” 

“He gave us a photograph of a young lady, whose 
address in London he wanted—a Miss Flora Rain- 
ham.” 

“* And you have found it?” asked the doctor. 

“T have.” 

“You have come here to give him this address, 
and to receive your reward? Name the amount, if 
you please,” 

“A certain sum was paid to the principal of the 
office, and fifteen pounds is‘now due to him. I have 
no right to claim anything, but Mr. Scarlett promised 
me twenty pounds and my expenses, which are over 
ten.” 

“Give me the address, and you shall have the 
money. You need not call again. Mr. Scarlett 





asked me to see to this matter for him. I will ap- 
prise-him of your visit.” . 

The man was overjoyed. He signed the receipt, 
received the money, gave the address of Flora Kain- 
ham which he had discovered and went away, satis- 
fied and highly delighted. 

As soon as he was gone, the doctor threw the ad- 
dress into the fireplace, without looking at it, and 
after tearing it into twenty pieces. 

As Robert did not return till very Iate, they did 
not meet until the morning at a late breakfast. 

“ Any news, doctor ?”’ asked Robert. 

“Nothing of any importance. A man called yes- 
terday from the private enquiry office.” 

“Oh! Have they discovered anything about 


“ Absolutely nothing,” replied the doctor. “They 
have made every possible effort without success, and 
the man came to say that it was their opinion that 
she had left London, as they could not find any trace 
of her.” 

“Then they have abandoned the search ?” 

“Entirely. 

Robert heaved a deep sigh. 

“Why do you sigh?” asked Dr. Copeland, with 
acer carelessness, but in earnest, hanging upon 


reply. 
“TI sometimes think I could love that girl, give up 
atrial to that 
” answered Robert. 

“Not yet.. ‘You must to the dregs, 
and then you will see how bitter its contents really 
are. You will find some: the phantom of 
pleasure which you: have pursuing is but 
ghastly skeleton, whiol will grim at. you with its 
death’s head and ; bat you will not be- 
lieve me when I say so. You must buy your experi- 
ence, as. thousands of others have done before you.” 

“Upon my word, doctor, are a pleasant com- 
panion,” said. Robert, with a half shudder. 

Copeland-smiled. 

became. silent. He was thinking about 

the: ill-success of the private enquiry 

little ining that the doctor was 

him, at Copeland would betray 

had never entered his mind for an instant. 

however, that Dr. Copeland was a 

clever man, and that, whatever his purpose was, it 
did not suit him to tell his young.friend everything. 

He deemed it expedient to make a mystery of 
Plora’s address, and he no doubt had excellent and 
all-sufficient reasons for pursuing such a course of 
conduct, A letter was received in due course from 
Mr. Price, stating that the enquiries made by him 
were satisfactory, and offeriug a certain price for 
Newry Hall. 

Robert decided to accept it. 

“The money will last some time, and when it is 
gone Ican live on credit; or I might meet Flora. 
Something will happen iv my favour. If not, a pistol 
will get me out of wy difficulties,” he said. 

They went to the money-lenders, taking the so- 
licitor who acted for Robert with them. 

Mr. Price was sitting at a desk covered with papers 
relating to the business of various people. He handed 
seats to his visitors. Rebert’s signature was re- 
quired in various places, and he appended it without 
a word of investigation or enquiry. 

The sum to be paid was only fifteen thonsand, 
which was a low price, but money was scarce in tlie 


City. Landed property, it was alleged, had become , 


depreciated in value, and Robert, who could never 
make a bargain in his life, took what was offered him. 
“T will inform Mr. Rankin that you are here, Mr. 


Scarlett, and he will bring you a cheque for the - 


amount,” said Mr. Price. 

He rose and, opening a green baize door in the 
wall, disappeared for a few minutes. 

Never having seen Mr. Rankin, Robert felt some 
curiosity as to the persunal appearance of the mun y- 
lender. 

He came through the baize door, following closely 
on the heels of Mr. Price, A long, cashmere dressing- 
gown enveloped his frame, a velvet skull-cap was 
on his head, and he wore a massive gold ring, sct 
with a single diamond of great prite, on the third 
finger of his richt hand. : 

* Which is Mr. Scarlett?” he asked. 

Mr. Price pointed to Robert, who, instead of rising, 
remained rivetted to his chair, stariug at the mouey- 
lender as if he had seen a ghost. 

“ Here is an open cheque;” continued Mr. Rankin, 
“and your property, young man, now passes from 
you and becomes mine.’ Such is the consequence of 
a spendthrift’s career, and an inevitable act in tho 
life-drama he plays.” 

With these words of ominous import, he. laid the 
cheque upon the table, and taking up the title deeds 
of Newry Hall which Mr. Price handed hi.w, re- 
traced his steps, closing the door after him, when he 
had made a formal bow to the company assembled. 
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Robert was ghastly pale, and trembled in every 
limb. He said nothing. Dr. Copeland’s voice roused 
him from the stupor into which he had fallen. 

“Come,” he said, ‘‘all is settled. Let us drive to 
your bank and pay in this cheque.” 

Rising like one in a dream, the young man left the 
room with the doctor. The solicitor went to his 
office ina cab. Mr. Price saw them to the door. 

Getting into the brougham, Robert sank back upon 
the cushions and sighed heavily. 

“Am I going mad?” he exclaimed, pressing his 
hands to his forehead. . 

“Why do you ask such a question ?” enquired Dr, 
Copeland. * 

* Because, if I am not mad, I have seen my father 
again. Jt was he who gave methe cheque and bought 
my property. Never shall I forget his look and his 
words.” 

The doctor laughed loudly. 

“ Why,” he said, “ you will trace a likeness in me 
next to the late Mr. Scarlett! This is absurd. I 
never heard anything so ridiculous—footman, tra- 
veller, bricklayer in the sewers, money-lender, and I 
don’t know what besides! I doubt whether your 
father, when on the stare, played so many parts,” 

“If I am wrong, my brain must be weakened,” re- 
plied Robert, with another sigh more profound than 
the first. “But it is odd that I should be mad on 
this one subject, is it not?” 

“Oh, no. People are often sane on all points but 
one.” 

“ Could you certify to my insanity, and shut me 
up in a mad-house ?” asked Robert, nervously. 

“Undoubtedly I could, in conjunction with another 
physician.” 

“It would be a fitting end to my senseless career. 
Tama haunted map, but I cannot heed the phantom 
and the warnings he would convey. I am like a 
stone rolling down hill, which it is impossible to stop 
till it gets to the bottom.” 

The doctor looked grave, but said nothing. 

As for Robert he was profoundly melancholy al) 
the remainder of the day. 


CHAPTER XI. 
How fading are the joys we dote upon! 
Like apparitions seen and gone; 
But those which soonest take their flight 
Are the most exquisite and strong ; 
Like angel's visits, short and bright, 
Mortality's too weak to bear them lone. 
Norvis, 

As will have been seen, there were moments when 
Robert Yorke Scarlett was seized with a fit of re- 
morse. He was ashamed of the wild, reckless, dis- 
sipated and riotous life he was leading. He regretted 
having squandered a handsome fortune, and his 
heart fell when he reflected that he had sold the es- 
tate whith his father had loved so well and which 
he had toiled so hard to acquire money to purchase, 

‘These moments of remorse were transitory. 

Gambling at various clubs, going to theatres and 
other places of amusement, hours spent behind the 
scenes, driving in the park or elsewhere, wine and 
dinner parties, together with the thousand-and-one 
ways which tempt a man with money and time to 
spare in London to amuse himself with, assailed him, 
and yielding he was speedily carried away in the 
vortex. Ho might have exclaimed, “ Let us laugh 
and sing, for to-morrow we die.” It wasthe veriest 
butterfly existence that was ever heard of. 

He wasted thousands of pounds in making presents 
toa famous singer at the opera, who occasionally 
condescended to speak to him in return for his lavish 
expenditure. In fact he seemed to think that the 
only use money could be put to was to cast it away 
op worthless objects, or use it for bad purposes. 

Months rolled on without any diminution in his 
expenditure, He spent his time between London 
and Paris. Even Dr. Copeland grew tired of being 
associated with one who would not listen to reason, 
and who seemed determined to become a bergar. 

“Ts it not time,” he exclaimed one evening, “ that 
you should think of learning some profession. You 
have made no provision for the future, and I see 
irom your accounts and your pass-book at your 
baukers that you are reduced to a very low ebb.”’ 

“It is too late for me to learn,” replied Robert. 

“Not too late to learn wisdom, nor is it too late 
to mend,” said Dr. Copeland. “You have money 
enough left to begin some trade, to study for a 
liberal profession, or even to try if you could suec- 
ceed on the stage. Your father’s reputation would 





help you, though he is unknown to the present gene- 
ration of playgoers.” 

“There will be time enough to think of that 
when everything else is gone,” replied Robert. 
‘At present’ I am not disposed to trouble my head 
with ways and means. I have enjoyed myself while 


is high time, if I have any self-respect, that I should 
sever the connection existing between us.” 


I am not inclined to give you credit for the exalted 
opinions you profess. 
the hill; you have got all you can out of me, and, 
like a prudent rat, you desert the sinking ship.” 


opinion. 
will come when you will change your mind and do 


dependent. Pause before it is too late.” 
* No. 
shilling is gone, and when I have no money and can 
obtain no credit, 1 will put on my thinking cap. 
Who knows—I may meet Flora, and then I can 
begin again.” 
“ Perhaps she is prejudiced against you; some one 
may have givenher anidea of your true character. 
But even if she should still have a good opinion of 
you, is it true that you would drag her down to 
poverty and misery, that you would betray her into 
a mock marriage, get her money, and leave her to 
her fate?” 
“That has been my intention all along,” answered 
Robert, with somewhat less than his former assur- 
ance. 
“How can you justify such infamy ?” 
“ My father robbed me, by leaving half, or nearly 
half his fortune to her. His personalty was divided 
between Flora and myself; the real property I had, 
and have,” he replied. 
“Your father worked hard for what property he 
had, and surely he had a right to leave it to whom 
he liked.” , 
“T do not recognize that right, and I will not 
abandon the idea of getting back what I look upon 
as my own,” answered Robert, doggedly. 
“1 do not.like your sentiments,”’ said Dr. Copeland. 
“Up to the present time I have borne with you, 
giving you good advice, and hoping that some day 
you would reform. When you became poor, I 
imagined you would certainly see the error of your 
ways; there is always an allowance to be made for 
young men, for you cannot put old heads on young 
shoulders ; you, however, have seen the world, and 
are becoming a hardened sinner. I do not like 
irreclaimably, vicious men, and I take the liberty of 
telling you so.” 
“Do you know, my worthy son of Esculapius,” 
said Robert, flushing a little, * that you are unpar- 
donably rude.” 
“T admit that I have not studied my language, 
and that I did not mean to do so,” rejoined the doctor, 
calmly. 
“ That is as much as to say that you wish to be 
personal and intentionally offensive; what would 
you say if I were to chastise you for your inso- 
lence ?” 
The doctor smiled in a pitying sort of manner. 
“You are already enfeebled by a course of dis- 
sipation, and you would find it impossible to attack 
me with success, Your brain was the first to become 
diseased, for you know that you are subject to hal- 
lucinations. I do not say that you have yet ruined 
your constitution beyond hope of redemption, but 
you would quickly do so if your money lasted,” he 
said. 
** You are right,” answered Robert, sinking back 
into the chair from which he had half risen, “ I am 
not strong, and it would be folly for me to attempt 
to punish you by an act of violeace. You know my 
physical weakness, and you bravely take advantage 
of it to insult me. Itis wisdom.” 
“On the contrary, 1 give you my advice.” 
“ Which is unasked for; I want no man’s advice ; 
I will be my own counsellor,” Robert replied, fiercely. 
“As you seem to be hostilely disposed towards 
me,” the doctor said, “it seems that the time has 
arrived when we should part. Iam not well off ; I 
am not distinguished in my profession, and it is of 
advantage to me to have a patron; yet I have pride, 
and had I not been your father’s friend 1 should not 
have remained with you so long. You are irreclaim- 
ably bad, I fear, and I do not care to be associated 
with a man who has not one redeeming quality.” 
“ What do you mean ?” 
“When I first saw you at the inn at Oxford, you 
were making merry at the prospect of your father’s 
death,” replied Dr. Copeland, gravely: “‘ that father 
who had on all occasions behaved well to you, and 
against whom you lad no legitimate cause of com- 
plaint. You were unmoved when you found him 
dead, and your eyes were dry at his funeral. You 
disregarded his command, which was to love and 
cherish Flora, and only plotted how you might 
betray her simple confidence. You have been a 
drunkard, a gambler, and a spendthrift. You 
have habitually laughed at and outraged the honour 
of women, and ridiculed the friendship of men. It 


“ As soon as you like,” answered Robert ; “though 


You see I am going down 


“If you like to judge me wrongly, hold that 
I hope and trust even now that the time 





- money lasted. One cannot havea cake and eat 
i. 


me justice,” the doctor said sadly. 


“Work will be doubly unpleasant after being in- 


I shall not trouble my brains until every 





“Why did you not endeavour to check me at first, 
if your virtuous mind was so filled with indignation 
at my vice?” 

“Because I saw it was impossible. If you had 
not me fora companion you would have had some 
one else, and I have always endeavoured to restrain 
you, if I have done nothing elee. Your life has for 
the last two years been a brief madness.” 

“Is a reformation impossible ?” inquired Robert, 
musingly. 

“By no means.” 

“ Perhaps I shall turn over a new leaf,” he con- 
tinued, “though I can do nothing as long as I have 
any money. When all is gone I will reflect and see 
what is to be done. Will you help me, doctor, if I 
am penniless ?”’ 

“If youdeserve it. I will not assist you to con- 
er your career of dissipation,” replied Dr. -Cope- 
and. 

“Stay with me to the end; forget and forgive 
what I said just now. Do not leave me; I shall be 
like aship in a storm without a rudder if 1 lose 
you.” 

“T prefer to go now,” said the doctor. “ Do not 
humiliate yourself further by pressing me, for I 
cannot stay. We part to-night. 1 have made ar- 
rangements to leave London.” 

“TI shall not entreat you. It is a matter of in- 
difference to me if you commit suicide by throwing 
yourself in the Thames or hang yourself to a 
lamp-post,” Robert said, with the full force of his 

satirical manner. 

Rising, he put on his hat and abruptly left the 
room. 

The doctor had not exaggerated when he said that 
he meant to leave town, for his portmantean was 
packed, and half an hour after Robert had gone 
away he left in acab for the Great Nortiern sta- 
tion. ; 

Whither he went, or what his business was, hedid 
not leave any letter or message to convey the slight 
est idea to Robert, who, when he awoke in the morn- 
ing, after adebauch, and calmly considered his po- 
sition, felt sorry that he had lost the only man he 
could call afriend. He still met his old college ac- 
quaintances, Lord Elphinstone, Robert Dalrymple, 
Sir Keith Marshall, and Ailsa Craig, but they rather 
shunned him and avoided his society, as he was 60 
extravagant and fast, as wellas careless of his re- 
putation, that to be a companion of his was compre- 
mising in itself, 

Of Flora he could still learn nothing. 

His affairs got by degrees into a desperate state, 
and he saw no way of mending them. Reflection 
upon his folly would obtrude themselves into his - 
mind, but he dismissed unpleasant thoughts with an 
exclamation of annoyance, and souglit oblivion 
amvuogst his boon companions. 

At last his account at his bank was closed, and he 
had to remove to lodgings less expensive, selling 
articles of value he-had collected during his pros- 
perity—and even now he did not learn wisdom ; ex- 
travagance, though in a minor degree, was his cha- 
racteristic. 

He had, towards the end of the London season, 
been up all night, playing cards with some students 
with whom he was acquainted, and he was walking 
home along Oxford-street, about eleven o'clock in 
the morning, with unsteady gait, flushed face, and 
swollen eyes. 

A lady stopped and looked at him, almost immedi- 
ately resuming her way. 

He had intelligence enough left to recognise her. 
It was Mrs. Parker, the confidential servant of Flora 
Rainham. Here was a chance of gaining that infor- 
mation for which he longed; and hastening after her 
he touched her on the arm, saying: 

‘Do you not know me, Mrs. Parker ?”’ 

“You are Mr. Scarlett, if I am not mistaken,’’ she 
replied. “I was half in doubt when [ passed you, 
for you are so much altered and so different to what 
you used to be.” 

He looked at his clothes, which were dusty and 
disordered, covered with wine stains ; his hat seemed 
to have been brushed the wrong way and had a dint 
in the side, gloves he had none, and his boots were 
unblacked. 

“T have been reading lately,” he said, deprecat- 
ingly. “I thiuk I shall turn what little talent I have 
to some account soon. All last night I was up read- 
ing, and haye just come out for a breath of fresh 
air.” 
Mrs. Parker shook her head. 

“You do not believe me!” he exclaimed. “How 
is it that you have sucha bad opinion of me? And 
tell me, what does Miss Rainham think? That re- 
minds me that I want to ask you a multitude of 


questions, but perhaps you are not with Flora now.” 


“ We have been inseparable,” answered Mrs. Parker. 








“Why did she leave the Hall on the night of the 
marriage so abruptly as she did?” ‘ 
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“ She had her reasons; but I am not at liberty to 
answer your questions, Mr. Scarlett,” replied Mrs, 
Parker. 

**Let me see Flora. 
sisted Robert. 

“That must remain a secret.” 

“ By heaven, it shall not!” cried Robert, angrily. 
“[ have met you here in the street, and I will not 
leave you until I find out where you are both 
living. I must know! I am_sure I have some 
enemy who has blackened my character and poisoned 
Flora’s mind against me. If I could see her, all 
would be made smooth. You have confessed that 
you are still with her, and you shall tell me your 
address.” 

“TI must respectfully decline,” Mrs. Parker an- 
swered. 

He seized her arm and gripped it so tightly that 
the woman cried out, attracting the attention of a 
passer-by, who gave him a push, saying: 

“Lot her alone. Can't you say what you've got 
te say without hurting her ?” 

Nervous and partly inebriated as Robert was, he 
was unable to preserve his balance, and he staggered 
into the road, tottering from the effects of the vigor- 
ous push. 

‘here wasa rush as of some heavy vehicle coming 
rapidly aloug. Many voices united in one warning 
cry. 

fle was conscious of a blow—a roaring sound— 
aud he knew no more, 

Presently willing hands dragged him from undez 
the feet of two horses attached to a railway-van. 
He had been kuocked down and trampled upon by 
the horses, until his senses left him. 

*: Does anyone kuow him?” “Search his pockets ! 
“'l'ake him to the hospital!” cried the people, 

“1 know him,” replied Mrs. Parker, pushing her 
way to the front, as soon as she could get over the 
fright and the shock the accident had occasioned her. 
*Callacab and put himin, poor man. I will see 
that he is cared for,” 

‘his was done, and Robert was driven quickly to 
n house near Cavendish Square. On a brass plate 
tixed to the door was the name “ Dr. Copeland.” 

It was our old friend, who, after taking leave of 
all his friends in the country, had established him- 
self in London. That Mrs. Parker should have 
known this, suggested that there was sume com- 
munication between them. 

Ifowever this mizht be, Robert was carried into 
the house and laid upon a bed, Mrs, Parker and Dr. 
Copeland standing by. 

* You must retire,” said the doctor to her. 
first tell me how this happened.” 

‘*We met in the street and he rushed under some 
horses. Oh, it was dreadful! Is he much hurt ? 
Is he likely to die? If he is, it will be the death 
of Mr. ‘is 

“Hush! No names,” answered the doctor. “It 
scems to me that the head is the part injured and 
that there are no boues broken, but you shall know 
presently.” 

Mrs Parker withdrew, and Dr. Copeland made a 
cewreful examination of the injured man, who had 
received concussion of the brain. This, with a 
broken rib and sundry severe bruises, was all the 
harm the accident had done him, theugh how he had 
escaped with his life was a marvel, 

He became delirious and bad to be watched night 
and day. For weeks he remained in a dangerous 
state. His blood had, through his excesses, got 
into @ poor condition, and all the skill of the phy- 
sician was required to heal him and prevent the flut- 
tering spark of life from quitting its frail tenement. 

Slowly and by degrees consciousness returned. 

Iivbert fancied, as he lay half asleep, half awake, 
too weak to move, that a fairylike form flitted 
round his sick bed and with its own fair Lands gave 
him cooling drinks. 

This form had the face of Flora. 

Whether he was dreaming or not he could not tell, 
but as he grew stronger, and his faculties became 
vigorous again, the form no longer haunted him. 

He came to the conclusion that he was dreaming. 

Dr. Copeland was unremitting in his attentions, 
and after three weary mouths of suffering and ill- 
ness, Robert was able to sit up and go downstairs. 

“How did it all happen, doctor?” he asked, when 
he was well enough to hold a sustained conversa- 
tion. “How is it I find myself here, under your 
kind care ?”’ 

“De you remember nothiug?” rejoined Dr. Cope- 
land. 

“ Only meeting Mrs. Parker and falling under the 
feet of those two horses. I bad been up all night, 
several nights iv fact, and my head was not very 
clear.” 

“They brought you here. I am practising in 
Tendon now, and my house being near the scene of 
the accideut, the people carried you to my door. 


Where are you living?” per- 


“ But 


| 


Recognising an old friend, I did what I could for 
you, and, without boasting, may say that I saved your 
life.”” 

“Was it worth the trouble?” said Robert, with a 
touch of his old cynicism. 

“While there is life there is hope.” 

“You have my best thagks. While I was ill I 
had pleasant fancies. I thought Flora was always 
by my side. If my pillows were smoothed, it was 
Flora’s hands that arranged them. If 1 took sooth- 
ing draughts, she gave them to me.” 

“ Pure imagination,” rejoined Dr. Copeland, shortly. 

“Dear girl!” Robert continued. “ Ilow illness 
knocks wicked desires out of a man, doctor.” 

“Tt has a chastening effect certainly. You will 
be well and strong again in a few weeks. What do 
you mean to do?” 

“Heaven only knows! I cannot stay .here, I 
must not trespass too much on your kindotss. I 
will think. After what bas passed between us, my 
presence here, when [ am recovered, would be an 
intrusion and an insult.” 

“T did not mean that.” 

“But I mean what I say. 
youth and strength. 
Robert. 

A fortnight afterwards Mr. Soames called upon 
Nobert at Dr. Copeland's. Scames had been the late 
Mr. Scarlett’s butler for tweuty years, and was deep 
in his confidence. 

Soames stated that he had seen an account of 
Robert’s accident in a paper, and finding he was 
at Dr. Copeland's, had come with a letter which his 
father had desired should be given to his son two 
years after his death. 

“It is now just two years, or a little over, sir, 
since my dear old master breathed his last,” said 
Soames ; “and there is the letter.’’ 

Lle handed him an envelope, which the degenerate 
sou opened with trembling hands, 

‘Lhe letter commenced abruptly in these words: 

“Fearing, from the promise of your early youth, 
that you will become an incorrigible spendthrift, I 
write this letter to inform you that I have bequeathed 
you something which you may find of use when 
houses, land, and money arc all spent. Go to the 
grotto at the bottom of the garden at Newry Hall— 
Soames will give you the key. On the table in the 
centre you will find a sheet of paper which will give 
you detailed instructions how to act. 

“From your Farner.” 
(To be continned.) 


I will think. Ihave 
The world is Lefore me,” said 





SCIENCE. 

A Monk of the order of La Trappe has invented 
a new potatoe-peeling machine, by which a man can 
easily peel 6001b. of potatoes per hour. 

Tue TELEGRAPH SHIP IN THE CHANNEL.—Her 
Majesty's ship, Brisk, granted by the Admiralty 
to the International Mid-Channel Telegraph Com- 
pauy, has been successfully moored at the entrance 
of the English Channel, by Rear-Admiral Hall, 
U.B., in about 50 fathoms of water. The vessel is 
painted black, with the words “ Telegraph Ship” 
in white letters on her sides; she has three masts, 
and at the top of the mainmast a large black cone 
will be hoisted during the day time, and a powerful 
globular light at night, elevated 30 feet above the 
sea, Which in clear weather should be seen from a 
distance of six miles. A flare-up light will also be 
shown every fifteen minutes during the night, from 
an hour after sunset to an hour before sunrise. 
During foggy weather (day or night) a bell will be 
rung continually for half a minute every quarter of 
an hour, and for the first six months, or until the 
first day of October, 1870, a gun will be fired every 
quarter of an hour, and after tho t date every hour. 
The telegraph ship has on board a first-class stock 
of provisions, and also a limited supply of coals, 
for vessels in immediate need. A steam tug is at- 
tached as a tender, having her head-quarters at 
Penzance, and ready at a very short notice to attend 
orders by telegraph from the said vessel. 

GENERATION OF Steam Powrr By Gas.—The 
economy of stea:n power, as compared with every 
other motor that has been proposed, is universally 
acknowledged, but there are frequently local circum- 
stances which render its application altogether im- 
practicable. As an instance of this, the case of the 
East and West India Dock warehouses, may be re- 
ferred to. In the company’s Crutchedfriars ware- 
houses, wherein enormous quantities of tea are 
stored, the use of steam generated by coal is strictly 
prohibited, and the consequence has been that hith- 
erto the whole of the work has been performed by 
manual labour—the wareliouses, which consist of 
tive floors, in addition to that upon which the chests 
are received from the vans, having been worked by 
the old system of staging, which necessitated, for 





lifting the chests from the ground to the top floor, 
the employment of no less than thirty-six hands. 


The company have now adopted Mr. Jackson’s pa- 
tent, and the result is that one man, who attends to 
both boiler and lift, performs the whole of the work, 
The boiler, which is of 2-horse power, and occupies 
a space only 3ft. square, is heated entirely by gas, 
the steam rising between 6 and 7lbs. per minute, and 
affording an abundance of power for the steam crane, 
which has a cylinder 6in. in diameter and 10-in. 
stroke, working a cage 7 ft.1in. by 5 ft.6in., and 
capable of holding upwards of 20 full-sized chests of 
tea. The cage, however, is seldom loaded in this 
manner, it being found that greater expedition and 
economy of labour result from running the chests 
direct into the cage, on the ground floor without re- 
moving them from the trucks on which they are 
taken out of the vans. The cage and trucks are 
raised to the floor required, and forthwith wheeled 
to their allotted bed, so that the chance of damage 
is reduced to the minimum. Judging from the nu- 
merous testimonials which have been received in 
favour of this system satisfaction has in every case 
been given, although it has been applied to very va- 
rious purposes, from tae working of a crane to the 
driving of printing machines. In addition to the 
economy of the gas-generated steam, and the very 
limited space occupied by the boiler, the invention 
has the advantage of being extremely cleanly, and 
of involving no additional insurance premium ; in- 
deed, accident with the gas-boiler is scarcely possi- 
ble, since the gas-burners whence the heat is de- 
rived are, of course, incapable of removal from be- 
neath the boiler, whilst the boiler itself, being a ver- 
tical multitubular, is entirely free from danger, and 
az they are manufactured by Mr. Middleton, of 
Loman-street, Southwark, no doubt need be enter- 
tained as totheir quality. The system requires no 
stoker, brickwork, chimney, firebars, nor smoke-con- 
suming apparatus, whilst with regard to efficiency, 
safety, and cleanliness itis without equal. The cost of 
gas for cranes of this size while at work is found to 
be about 6d. per hour. Wherever an ordinary gas 
supply exists the gas-boiler can be satisfactorily em- 
ployed, and where the use of steam-power is re- 
quired only occasionally gas-generated steam would 
be economical, whilst that generated in the ordi- 
nary manner would be altogether iuapplicable. 


LECTURE ON THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


Cou. Sir Henry Jamess, R.E., director-general 
of the Ordnance Society, recently delivered a lecture 
on this interesting subject. Sir Henry entered at 
some length into the details of measurement of 
the Great Pyramid, pointing out its perfect exact- 
ness, and said that many enthusiastic gentlemen 
imagined these beautiful proportions must have 
been the result of superhuman labour, following out 
this idea in a manner which excited the admiration 
of those who were their followers, and the ridicule 
of those who were not; among the latter of whom 
he included himself. In passing, the lecturer ex- 
hibited an exact representation of what he said was 
the most interesting piece of wood in her Majesty's 
dominions—the wooden cubit measure found in 
Egypt, and now deposited in the British Museum, 
and eich was more than 3,200 years old. 

Sir Henry went on to say that the side of the 
square base of the pyramid was equal in length to 
760 English feet, and his experience was that people 
had a very imperfect idea—a difficulty of realising 
such dimensions. The stone used for the facing 
was of a better class than that which formed the 
inner portion of the building, and to give an ides 
of the recklessness of cost, so to speak, aud the 
tremendous indifference to any amount of labour 
which charactcrised the old Egyptian kings, the 
lecturer said they, at enormous pains, had largo 
stones brought from the opposite side of the Nile, 
and placed in their present positions. They were, 
too, very clever as architects ; for instance, in the 
king’s chamber inside the pyramid there were 
stones 30ft. long, placed one over another: these 
stones were not found in Lower Egypt at all; but 
although some were 90 tons in weight, they were 
brought in vessels 500. miles down the Nile, carried 
across great causeways, and then placed in the 
pyramid 100ft. above the level of the ground. Then 
again, as to tho finish, this Syenite stone was one 
of the very hardest known, and yet it had been 
polished and built in to forma casing for the king’s 
chamber with such an exact skill and so high a 
finish, that the finest piece of tissue paper could 
not be put between the joints, and this in a place 
built 4,000 years ago for no other purpose than to 
hold the body of one man. 

If there was one thing which niore than another 
he admired in the congtruction of these pyramids it 
was the extraordinary manner in which the builders 
introduced the principle of counter-balancing, by 
' which, he believed, the stones were raised to their 
| positions. By aid of a model, the handiwork of 
Corporal Goodwin, R.E., who worked it on the 
platform, Sir Henry explained his theory upon this 
point. Inconclusion, he said that the assertion of 





somethat the pyramids were built only asa standat 
of measure was an insuit to the understanding. 
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YAITHFUL MARGARE 
neeprennntpnpennnaes 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer life ; 
Supremely happy in the uwaken’d power 
Of giving joy. Thompson. 

Tak next morning St. Udo Brand lay impatiently 
waiting for his dear young nurse, and scowling at 
the woman who was putting his room to rights, 
when a Visitor entered, and made his way up to tie 
sick man. 

A haggard-looking old gentleman, with pale, yel- 
low cheeks, pendulous and flaccid—eyebrows which 
bristled like furze, and lack-lustre eyes. 

“*My service to you, sir,” said he, with an old- 
fashioned bow ; ‘lam Androw Davenport, if you 
remember.” 

“T do vemember Andrew Davenport, if you are 
ke; you are so changed that I need scarcely beg 
pardon for not recollecting you sooner.” 

“Same to you, sir; gad, sir, fever is no joke, and 
you took it worse than me by a long chalk.” 

“ How comes it that you have had fever? When 
did you come here ?”’ 

“ About a month ago. Came here with a face as 
vedas a lobster, and as broadasafarmer’s. Look at 
itnow. I don’t begrudge it though, when I see you 
looking so much better than ever I thought to see 
you when first I looked at you in this bed. We have 
much to be thankful for, Colonel Brand.” 

“T fail to understand. What brought you here, 
and what have you to do with me ?” 

“ A good deal, my young sir ; I have to escort you 
home to your castle, for one thing.”’ 

“Tom astonished that you should come all this 
way to waste words upon such a subject. 1 thought 
that by this time Miss Walsingham would be mar- 
tied, and that I could go my way rejoicing.” 

* Married to that impostor, that hoped to fill your 
shoes? Pho! what do you take us all for? Well. 
after all, I needn’t take any share of the glory. It 
was Miss Margaret herself who found out the whole 
conspiracy, and set off like a brave young woman 
as she is, taking me for company, to find you, sir.” 

“Heavens! What did she want of me?” 

. “Gad, sir, if you really don’t know, all I can say 
is that she’s the first woman I ever saw who could 
hold her tongue! It was to find you out and give 
you the pro of Seven Oak Waste, the lands, 
Houses, &e., attached, that she came while the plague 
Was literally raging, to this confounded rat-trap, 
whore if one gets in they can't get out.” 

“1s Margaret Walsingham here ¢” 


- . Ti sith 
Sf! 


&® - 2 


My 


[FAREWELL TO THE ISLE.] 
* She is.” 


darling with this wretched story.” 

“ Yes, and I leave you to judge whether she makes 
a good sick nurse or no.”’ 

** Has she been my nurse ?” 

“To besure! Nice place you've got here, sir! 
Everything as dainty as a lady’s boudeir ; and what 
a magnificent bunch of flowers! ‘Think of that, in 
March !”’ 

** Miss Walsingham—my Perdita! The girl who 
risked hor life for me!” 

**Even so. Precious short were her visits to my 
bedside for watching at yours, and between us she’s 
had a wearing time of it, the dear kindly girl!” 

“Good Heaven—is my own darling, that Miss 
Walsingham ?”’ ’ 

“ Yes, and I thank Heaven to hear that from you. 
You love her, so it’s all right.” 

The lawyer here dropped his jocund air, pressed 
the hand which had nervously clutched his, and re- 
tired to the window for a while. 

A silence fell upon the pair; the rescued man 
was turned face downwards to his pillow, with his 
hands clasped tightly. 

Her bravery, her generosity, her devotion came 
up to gild her gentle worth, and he could well 
judge now how great had been that bravery, that 
generosity, that devotion. 


woman’s soul, whom falsely and bitterly he had 
maligned ; comprehending the grandeur of humility 
in one whose garments he in his high-minded pride 
felt unworthy to touch, the time had come when 
St. Udo Brand could pray, when he could plead 
that Heaven would bless him with Margaret Wal- 
singham’s love, and bestow on him her hand, as 
| the richest gift on earth. 

Presently Davenport resumed the conference by 
recounting all the particulars of the Castle Brand 
plot, and you may be sure he lost no opportunity 
of adding lustre to his admired Miss Margaret's 
laurels by unstinted praise, which brought tears, 
one by one, into the eyes of Colonel Brand. ° 

** And here’s the formal relinquishment of every 
rood of Seven-Oak Waste, drawn up and signed,” 
said the lawyer, unfolding a parchment and spread- 
ing it out triumphantly on his knee; “‘ and she has 
even made provision against your refusing to accept 
it. In that case, it is all to go, on the 28th of 





building a charitable institution for sick seamen (I 
| suppose from her father having been a sea-captain), 
| and she is going as governess into Mr. Stanhope’s 





| family here. What do you think of all this, eh?” 


“Then it is she who has been troubling my poor 


Taking in by slow degrees the greatness of this | 


March, (one year from the date of the will), towards | 


chuckled the old gentleman, with the air of being 
vastly amused. 

“She will do it,” said St. Udo, gazing with com- 
sternation at the parchment. 

* But will you allow her to do it 2” 

A kecn pang struck to the heart of St. Udo; his 
merciless scorn of her came back to him as ex- 
pressed only the day before; her mournful words : 
“* She will never marry you” recurred like a dexth- 
knell to his memory. 

Now he understood the canse of her gentle tears 
—her clinging wistfulness, of her sweet and humbly 
timidity: he comprehended all, and covered his 
| eyes with his hands, uttering a remorseful moan. 

“T have ruined all, and lost her!”’ he thought. 

“Where ia the noble girl ?”’ 

“Gad! I thought you’d soon be asking that! 
It’s likely she’s taking a rest, poor dear; but I’ll 
send her to you.” 

** No—let her have her rest; I would never be so 
selfish as to disturb her, while I can wait. But, 
Davenport, I will be candid with you, and say that 
I have no hope of winning her. I have insulted 
her too deeply.’’ 

“Did she think of your former insults when sho 
| came here at the risk of her life to find you, and to 
| nurse you out of the fever ?” 
| “No, bless her—all that was forgiven!” 
| And will she think of your former insults when 
you say, ‘ Margaret, I won’t accept one penny piece 
of the Brand property, unless you be my wife’ ¢’”’ 
|__ “Her own words—that, in that contingency, 
| Margaret Walsingham would never marry me—her 

own words.” 

“You believe in your Perdita’s love ?”’ cried the 
lawyer, throwing his last ball straight at the bull’s 
eye. 

Ms If noble tenderness, and devotion such as hers, 
is love, I do, most solemniy.”’ 

“Then she'll do as your Perdita, what she 
wouldn’t do as your enemy, Margaret Walsingham. 
She'll even lower her pride to marry you, if she 
thinks it necessary to your happiness.” 

But Mr. Davenport was fcrced to modify his 
satisfaction, when, on seeking an audience with his 





| ward, the servant who had that morning taken 


| Margarct’s place in the colonel’s sick room, brought 
| from her ehiwmber a note from the young lady. 
“She’s been and gone,” said the woman; “ and 
, this is for Mr. Davenport.” 
It said to the staring lawyer: 4 
“Dear Mn. Davenporr:—I have thought it 
| best at once to proceed to the Stanhopes, as the 
situation might b2come filled, and all danger of in- 
| fection has passed from me by this time. 
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“You will see that the colonel is taken excellent 
care of until the English steamer arrives, when I 
am sure he will be able to travel; and you will ac- 
company him to Seven-Oak Waste, and be as use- 
ful to him.and as faithful as you have have been to 
ine. 

“Tam going without bidding you good-bye. Per- 
haps you will be a little angry; but, dear Mr. 
Davenport, it was far better than if I had. I have 
been a great bother to you from first to last, haven't 
1? But you will forgive me, now that our ways 
lie so widely apart. 


** Tell Colonel Brand that I wish him to forgive | 
i t | making up a case. 


the deception I have practised upon him ; but tha 
I shall never regret the four weeks in which I 
watched him from the brink of the grave, and that 
if he can aecept a message from Margaret Wal- 
singham, it is that he may always think kindly of 
his Perdita, and try to keep her apart from his re- 
membrance of a presumed adventuress. 
“ Your affectionate ward, M. W.” 

‘*‘ Here’s a pretty to-do!” cried Davenport, bust- 
ling in tothe invalid’s room with the little double 
sheet of note paper fluttering inhishand. “Of all 
queer dodges, this is the last. She’s gone, sir, this 

norning te her situation at the Stanhope’s, and 
e’s the note that she’s obliging enough to write 
by way of good-bye to you.” 

St. Udo took the note and seanned each pretty 
charaeter, while his cheeks became bloodless as 
snow. It was blistered with tears, and it seemed 
to breathe in every line its quiet and patient sorrow, 
and to have become resigned toit, as if there was 
no remedy. 

What the colonel’s emotions were, to read this 
little note of his Perdita’s, no one may know. He 
sat up in bed, and looked wildly round him, 
while the lawyer glared, and bit his nails. 

‘** Let us drive instantly to Stanhope’s.” 

You ? Humph! You look like a man going 
driving! 

“T tell you that I will drive there if I should 
faint every mile of the way.” 

He sprang from the bed, and signified his: inten- 
tion by fainting on the spot. 
te ” * 

Three days afterwards, Colonel Brand was lying 
quite alone on the sofa—his first day up—reading, 
or rather telling himself that he was reading. 
Every sound startled him, causing him to re- 
linquish his book and listen with questioning eyes ; 
and sometimes a fancied voice in the strect below 
would send a flame of excitement shooting across 
his pallid face. 

Three days since the lawyer had left him ; three 
days of doubt, and hope, and despair. 

Had she loved him? ‘Was that calm good-bye to 
him from a heart indifferent? or did it hide be- 
neath its cold exterior the smouldering passion 
which sometimes her eyes had seemed to express ? 

Dear Margaret! Generous girl! 

And memory took her virtues one by one, and 
fondly turned them over, and the man lay breath- 
ing not while fancy told him what his life might be 
with such a wife as she. 


And even while he mourned with fading hopes | 


over the memory of her whom he had passionately 
loved as his Perdita, his chamber-door was _ briskly 
opened, and in walked Davenport. 

““Good morning, sir! Glad to see you up! 
honour ofsthe day, ch?” 

**Have you seen her ?” 

* Ha! first question. Nothing about how FI en- 
joyed my trip, or stood it after my illness; only 
‘have you seen her?’ No thanks to you for your 
polite enquiries after me—I have seen her.” 

** And—what have you to tell me ?”’ 

“Come, now—what do you expect? You. who 
have such a poor opinion of the fair sex, shouldn’t 
look for much from ’em.”’ 

** Little enough would I expect from any other 
woman under the sun, but from Margaret Walsing- 
ham, all that makes a woman pure, rich in heart, 
grand in spirit.” 

“IT found her at Mr. Stanhope’s, ill and sorrow- 
ful——”’ 

** My poor child !” 

“Quite prostrated, and unfit for her duties, 
Stanhope full of concern, the children out on the 
beach with their nurse. You should have seen her 
when they sent her down from her room to me.” 

**1 wish I had.” 

** Her eyes couldn't have heen fuller of love and 
pleasure if it had been you instead of me; I never 
received such a loving glance in all my days. And 


In 


Mrs. 


her first’ words were twice as polite as yours, sir ; | 


they expressed her delight in seeing me, not in- 
quiries about a third party: ‘Oh, Mr. Davenport, 
1 never thought of this kindness. Have you come 
to bid me good-bye?’ Not a word, you sce. 
yon, colonel; not a thought either, I’ll be bound. 
Ten to one if she would have brought you in at all 
to the conversation, if I hadn’t asked her, plump 
and plain, if she didn’t mean to give the colonel hig 
property after all. 


about | 


“«* Why,’ says she, flashing a glance at me, to see 
if I meant it, and then turning her face away, ‘ have 
I not intrusted you with it, to give over to him? 
What obstacle can there be ?’ 

“* You don’t do his fine character much justice 
in this transaction, thongh you always vaunted it 
up to Gay and me,’ I said; ‘if he had been a pal- 
try money-hunter, you couldn’t have served him 
much worse.’ 

** fe is satisfied, is he not?’ cries. she. 

** Then I drew a horrible picture of your despair 
upon finding that she had gone, and how you fainted 
in trying to prepare to follow her, and trust me for 

The last of it washer hanging 
on my shoulder and sobbing: 

“<'Take me baek to him, dear Mr: Davenport ; 
how could I have been so.cruel as to leave him in 
his weakness, uncared for! Take me back again.’” 

* And so——” iS " 

* Well, now, I rather enjoy the interest with 
which you survey me. so Mrs. Stanhope 

granted me an interview, in which I told her to look 
out for another governess,as Miss Walsingham had 
been sent for on very particular business, to go 
home to England, 2nd Miss. Margaret and I had a 
very nice little trip back. Lhave, yom may be sure, 
spared no eloquence in keeping Miss Margaret’ 
alarm up about you, she is waiting 4 
doubtless with her heart in her mouth, to, know 
whether you're dead or alive.” 

“What! Isshe here? Let me go for mp dear 
girl this——”’ 

** Fair and softly, my young sir. I have a propo- 
sition to e before I jet you out of my power, 
What day of the month is this?” 

** Twenty-fifth.” 

“And what must be done before the twenty- 
eighth? Eh? Don’t you know? . Miss Mar, 
must be wooed and won before the twenty-cighth. 
And why? Because Madame Brand’s will was 
written on the twenty-eighth of last March, and 
the year in which you were to marry your co-heir 
passes in three and after that, accordi 
the will, cam’t have one inch of 
Waste, What does that neeessitate, then? (Oh, 
young’ people, what. would you do without me!) 
Why, you must marry-her; co. —by you 
must—before the twenty-eighth ! hat do you 
think of that for a little romance ?” 

*'Too much of Heaven’s brightness—too little of 
earth’s shadows. You see I don’t deserve that she 
should love me.” 

“ Humph! no, I can’t say that you do. Bunt 
that’s nobody’s business if the lady’s pleased. 
Now, having given your memory a jog about the 
flight of time, I’ll send her up to you.” 

** Let me go to her.” 

“Stay where you are, sir; don’t stir, beg. I 
don’t profess to know much about women’s curious 
little idiosyncrasies, but I'll bet a dozen of claret 
that this humdrum chamber of yours, where she 
nursed you day after day for four weeks, is the 
dearest place to her of all the world; and I'll go 
farther, and say that so long as she lives the 
memory of this same room, sir, will have power to 
send the rush of fond tears up to her eyes, be she 
| happy or miserable. You see she found you here, 
| and got your life from Heaven, as it were, by dint 
| of unwearied prayer, and it’s hallowed to her like a 
| little sanctuary. Women are strange creatures, 
| sir, and I advise you, if you want to sway her heart 
to your wishes, to see her here.” 

Lying face downwards and alone, with his hands 
clasped in grateful thanksgiving, all the wicked 
| recklessness and the unbelief and the cynical 
fatalism slipped for ever from St. Udo’s soul. 

So it came to pass that when Margaret Walsing- 
ham, standing at the doorway, too timid to approach 
—too womanly soft to go away, now that the man 
was dying for her—heard the low entreaty. 

“Bless me with her love—ennoble me with her 
love, oh Heaven !”’ 

Her whole face became transfigured with joy, and 
she stood there a breathless and a lovely vision, 
listening to what she dared not believe before. 
| _ “Is that my darling, standing on the threshold ? 


Come.” 








Folded heart to heart, her head upon its place for | 


| the first time, his arms about her in a band of love 
| —her hour of recompense had come at last. 
Folded heart to heart, his exquisite face a mirror 
of that bliss which his tongue is dumb to express, 
| Faithful Margaret meets his bending lips, and with 
| unutterable thrills shooting through her tremulous 
| frame, whispers smiling : 
“T have won my own dear lord of Castle Brand.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy school-days frightful, desperate, wild, and furious ; 
Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, aud venturous. 
Shakeapecre, 

** Mon camarade, and do you call yourself a 
man prying into Madame ‘Fortune’s good graces ? 
| Why, she has starved you, the jade, else she has given 


ss 
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you the prison fare ; she has been a vampire to you, 
mon colonel. What for you wear that face of parch- 
ment when I come to preside over the hand-grip, and 
to bless, and to be the good fairy? Ah, bah! Your 
future may be ver’ good, but your past has been ex- 
ecrably bad. I drop the tear of friendship to your 
mal-de-qrain.”’ 

Monsieur the chevalier has just arrived, breezy, 
and jocund as a stage harlequin, and rushed im 
upon our colonel to congratulate him after having 
hunted up all particulars connected with him in the 
little town, and had the gratification of finding 
affairs so much better than he feared. 

“ Ab, Calembours, it’s some time since we met. 
You look so flourishing that I need seareely express 
a hope that you are well. Thanks for your sympa- 
thy. Don’t waste it, though. I’ll soon be all right, 
if I’m not done brown in Fortune’s frying-pan. But 
beer brings you here? A consignment of tough 

eet ?” 

* Ma foi! you take a man upsharp, mon ams. I 
have not the affliction to see the last of the Brand 
spirit gone out of you, for all the sugars and pana- 
dasof this illness. Why not sooner suggest pled- 
sure, duty, or what say you to friendship for you, 
mon camarade ?”” 

“Pshaw, Calembours; you and I know that:your. 
capabilities of friendship could be bought at a ran- 
som for five shillings.” 

* Mon Dicu, but you are hard on your Ludovic. 
Did I not squander all my little gains for to get 
your rights in England? Did Imnot give up the 
grand demoiselle, Marguerite, to you, when she 
might have been the countess, when she might 
have loved me? Ah, mow eolonel, you have 
me to thank for all your good fortune, and yet you 
will not lift the eyes to thank me.” 

“ Brag was ever an impudent dog ; still, there’s my 
hand, comrade,.and in virtue of my present happi- 
ness, which you helped to bring about, take a hearty 
squeeze,” 

The ehevalier seized it, and declared, with tears 
in his-eyes, that he was the luckiest dog in the world. 


in Lem | such a fine camarade. 

now hear my little plan in having ven- 
ture@itexthis infectious place,’ he cried. ‘ Your 
glorious mademoiselle had struck such frenzy of ad- 
miration into my soul that the instant Madame 
Hesslein released me from attending upon her— 
curse Madame Hesslein’’—his visage grew pale with 
uncontrollable rage—‘I determined to follow Made- 
moiselle Walsingham here, and to find if the plague 
had spared her and if she was left without protec- 
tion (for I must tell you, mon ami, that I had no- 
hope of seeing you alive again), to offer her my poor 
help and escort back to her home and friends in 
Surrey, and to be the friend in need to her until she 
turned me away. 

“TI come full of these glorious plans of benevo- 
lence which might well ennoble any man, and find 
—hey, presto! the romance has turned the other 
way! My colonel still lives, being conjured back to 
life by undiluted fidelity ; the lawyer with the knotty 
head has argued the plagne outof conceit of him, 
and the glorious mademoiselle is a fiancée : soI bury 
my too fond plans for mademoiselle’s welfare, and 
I crucify the flesh and say to myself: ‘I will be the 
good fairy for these two people ; I will be the mason 
to build the steps to their summit of bliss; I will 
be the porter to carry them thence.’ So I fly to 
you—behold mc—! am here to act as manager; I 
glow with the eagerness of friendship.” 

“ And in return, what do you expect ?” 

Calembours shrugged his shoulders and grinned. 

“ Vive V Anglais !” he cried, “they can make a 
good bull’s-eye can the John Bulls! Yon see this 
bourse? Bah! how wrinkled are its sides, how 
flattened under hard pressure of poverty! Mon 
Dieu, did not the jade Madame Hesslein take the 
bread out of my mouth in the amplitude of her 
revenge? Very well. You who offer me the hand 
of friendship in return for that leetle favour, and 
also for the other not leetle favour of sending your 
Marguerite to save your life, shall take her fingers 
in yours, kiss them, press them, and say : ‘ Have you: 
forgotten the small souvenir which you promised to 
my friend, the chevalier ? Ma mignonne, now is 
the time to remember it. And she will remember 
it—my word upon it she will, and will also urge 
upon you to let her souvenir me with a leetle more 
of her pin-money. And with the proeceds of your 
joint munificence I shall float again on te ascend- 
ing tide of fortune, in my tight little bark, in spite 
of her who has ruined me.” 

* Ah, your funds have run low, and you are here 
to replenish them?” . : 

“ By gar, thatis so, mon ami!” 

The two men eyed each other. . St. Udo with 
raised eyebrows and slightly scornful amusement ; 
the ex-tailor of Szegedin with an ingratiating im- 
pudence which showed that monsieur knew his man 
very well. 4 

“T have told you often that you are a greedy 
dog,’’ said the colonel, “but I bave no wish to see 
you under the feet of your favourite goddess, 
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though I had much rather you had left ?— 

ow 
much did Miss Walsingham agree to give you? 
Davenport, I think, mentioned something of this 


vices to speak for themselves to our pockets. 


“Only one thousand of your pounds, cher ami; 
only one thousand; she was going to insist upon 
doubling it, but I implored her: ‘ Admirable lady, 
At that time I little 
dreamed the days were coming when necessity 


press NO more upon me.’ 


should compel me to accept it.” 


“You shall have fifteen hundred to give youa 
start; I think you will manage upon that, you are 
such a man of resource,” said the colonel, admir- 
ingly, who had heard Davenport’s grumbling ac- 


count of this money arrangement with the cheva- 
lier, and remembered it very well. 
Whereupon monsieur got up, flung his arms 


around St. Udo, gave him a French embrace, vowed 


that he was a lord, and then coolly announcing him- 
self the attaché of the little party, he rushed off to 
hunt up his quondam antagonist Davenport, and 
discuss the management of affairs, with much im- 
pudent triumph over that worthy gentleman for 
his former suspicions of the honour of a French 
chevalier. 
* * . * * 
Tho bright sun rays poured brilliant as diamond 
lights into the porch of the old church. 
The robed figure of a clergyman stood in the low- 
browed church doorway, and his hands gent]y chafed 
each other as he gazed down the white road after a 
quiet cortége which was gliding slowly towards the 
town. 


Into the flickering shades of a branching palm- 
tree, out to the vivid moonbeams, bright as day, 
quietly moving farther and farther from the man 
who had bound them together for a peaceful or a 
turbulent life. 

And the good pastor, softly chafing his hands, and 
thinking of the bride’s soft, holy face, and of the 
bridegroom’s beanty, which had reminded him of 
Antinous, grave, yet not severe, breathed a blessing 
upon these strangers, who this day will leave this 
scene for ever behind them. 

“May their wedded life be as serene and bright 
as this brilliant sunshine that surrounds them. 
May the sky ever be clear for them—the sea of life 
ever be unruffied, as yonder crystal channel, to 
which they are hastening.” 

Then he also leaves the glistening temple behind 
him, and goes his way among the down-dropping 
shrubs and spicy blossoms to his home. 

Standing on the deck of the steamer which was 
to convey him to his long-forsaken home, with his 
arm round the Venus-like figure of his wife, and 
his eyés upon the swiftly vanishing coast line, 
St. Udo Brand, who had spoken but little since re- 
peating the vows which made this darling by his 
side his own, now found speech, and half-playfully 
apostrophised the dream-like scene before him 
thus : 

‘“* Farewell, oh, land, wherein I found my pearl and 
happiness. Blessed be your lazy inhabitants, and 
your fever-breeding climate. You have been to me 
a world of passion, of hope, and purity! Oh, my 
lost Good, who has been sent to me in mercy,’ his 
playful accents changed to the gravity of deep 
emotion, as he drew yet closer to him his “‘ Perdita,”’ 
“T turn to you henceforth to be what you would 
wish me, and to study your secret how to live. I 
have been wandering on the burning sands, and 
pressing for ever onward to reach a glittering lake 
of the desert, which, ever rippling and vanishing, 
beckoned me farther from the cool calm shades of 
rest. Now I come, a wearied pilgrim, to your pure 
heart, my wife, for you have opened it to let a weary, 

dusty wanderer in. Your purity, my simple Mar- 
garet, reminds me of the immaculate heights of 
snow-capped Mont Blanc—serene. majestic, while I, 
lashed by the fires of many passions, come to cool 
iny fevered blood by your chill radiance!” 

“Hush, St. Udo! If you knew how intensely 
happy I am with my destiny ——” 

She paused, for her glad eyes were filling fast, 
her fond tones faltering. 

: “Oh, my soft-souled Perdita! my simple dar- 
ing ? 

And then sweetly an overpowering flush of joy 
came to them, and they were dumb, for some one who 
has read the human heart says, “The most exquisite 
of all emotions is utter silence, with a being in 
whom we feel entire sympathy.” 

“ Ah, par ma foi! but I am the good fairy, after 
all!” muttered ‘the chevalier, hugging his hand- 
Some little self, and pacing about near them, with 
2 protecting air, as if they were his especial pro- 
tegés. “TI feel like the guardian angel of their for- 
tunes. St. Ludovic—par la messe, it sounds well!” 

“Thank Heaven, Ethel Brand’s incomprehensi- 
ble will has explained itsclf at last!” mused Daven- 
port, laying down his crumpled Times; “and it has 
proved itself to be the wisest will ever the Brands 


wouldn’t pick up once on the other! 


Margaret. What glorious nows for old Gay !”” 
* 58 * * * 


Brand. 
** Convict Ship Fearless, March —, ’68. 


that in our little game you had t 
deserved to have. 


way to work with you. 
“ Yes, I’ve been a lover of fair play all my life: 
“I’m sent back to banishment for life, and you 
are, I hear, a happy bride, coming home with St. 
Udo Brand ; but if I know the practical good sense 
you possess, you won’t toss this into the fire till 
you’ve read it all, and wasted a few good-hearted 
regrets on the wretch whose luck was so poor. 
“Forty years ago, Colonel Cathcart Brand, only 
son of Ethel Brand, Dowager of Seven-Oak Waste, 
went to Malta, which was a military station then 
as now, and fell in with a splendid-looking Maltese 
girl calied Zerlina Bareilli. 
‘Of course the man took her in, and ruined all 
her wordly prospects through her love of him. In 
five years he was ordered back to. England again, 
and coolly proceeded to take leave of the girl who 
had been more to him than many a wife is to her 
husband, and had nursed him through more than 
one almost fatal attack of fever. In vain she 
pendant that he should take her with him, and own 
er boy as his legal heir. The colonel swore he 
couldn’t, and offered her any mouey if she would 
not follow him. 
‘She agreed to this, and when I was four years 
old they parted, never to meet again. 
‘“‘T inherited all my mother’s deep, patient fero- 
city, added to my father’s outward appearance, 
and was called Brand Bareilli at Valetta where 
I was sent to school; I not having the remotest 
idea of my poetes, 
“When I was ten years of age I was sent to En- 
gland, probably at the colonel’s instigation, and I 
was put into a training academy to fit me for the 
army. 
** At twenty-one I received my commission as 
lieutenant in the artillery, throngh the influence of 
Colonel Brand, who from time to time took a cer- 
tain care of my fortunes. 
** About this time, noticing a great resemblance 
between the colonel and myself, a suspicion seized 
me that I had found my father. 
‘**T once hinted as much to him, and was furious] 
ordered to hold my tongue, and to beware how 
insulted my benefactor. 
“From that day I lost favour with him; he 
treated me when we met with such cold contempt 
that my blood boiled; and all the while he was 
raising a fiend of hatred in my heart against him. 
He continued to pay over to me an annuity, which 
kept my suspicions on the alert. 
** At last I wrote to my mother, who sent me the 
whole story, asking me whether I had ever seen the 
colonel’s son, St. Udo Brand, who was five years 
younger than I. 
“Colonel Brand, upon returning to England, 
had married a lady of birth, whose one son had ab- 
sorbed all the affection which was truly mine by 
priority of birth, and from the moment in which I 
heard of his existence, I hated him with furious 
hatred, and longed to visit my wrongs upon him. 
“Three years after this I first saw St. Udo Brand, 
then just twenty. He was an ensign in the Guards, 
and mightily admired for his good humour and 
wit. He too was extremely like his father, which 
made me chary of his acquaintance, for fear he 
would make me out what I was, and taunt me with 
it before my companions, so we never knew each 
other in the slightest degrees. 
“But a devil of envy possessed me; for I knew 
that this man had no more business to be happy, 
rich, and respected than I had—nor so much, for I 
was his elder brother ; and I was neither happy nor 
rich nor respected, everybody giving me the name 
of a sullen dog, etc., which was scarcely fair play. 
“So Iwatched my man tili I saw an opening for 
spoiling his smiling fortunes, and then I cut in cle- 
verly.” 
“T found out that St. Udo was madly in love with 
a young lady of fashion, and that some had it they 
were to be married whenever he attained his major- 
ity. I knew the girl myself, as luck would have it, 
and was rather fond of her, too; so rather than let 
him, of all others in the world, cut me out of any- 





made. Married in spite of themselves, and as 
happy as love can make them, in spite of a plain 





thing more which was mine by rights, I set myself 


face on the one side, and a reputation that the dogs 
He's a saved 
man, and she’s a happy woman — dear, faithful 


When Mrs. St. Udo Brand came home to Seven- 
Oak Waste, she found a letter awaiting her, and 
in its many pages she found at last the true history 
of the man who had been the sleuth-hound of Castle 


“Miss WALSINGHAM: As you are a remarkably 
clever woman, and I have always been an admirer 
of fair play, I will give you yop due, and own 

e best of it, and 


“TI don’t bear you malice for this fate which 
you've pushed me into, although I have you only 
to blame for it, for perhaps I. didn’t go the right 


* How often I’ve watched till the coast was clear 
of the dashing young ensign, and then got in for my 
visit to Genevieve Carlisle! So cleverly did I manage 
the thing, that not once did St. Udo contrive to meet 
me, although I was there every day as regularly as 
he himself was. 

** At last I induced her to fly with me, and went to 
Paris, and they lost all trace of us, for I was always 
good at a dodge, and had been bred to it for many a 
year. 

“She was discontented and moping, as might have 
been expected, after a few months; she had been 
used to luxury and fashion, and plenty of approving 
friends, and now she hadn’t enough to eat or wear, 
nor a friend in the world ; for of course when I was 
in hiding my father couldn’t send me my annuity, 
and as for her family, they cut her dead when she 
eloped with a nameless adventurer, as they were 
pleased to call me. 

‘** She also took into her head to repent of her bar- 
gain, and to take a dislike to me, and I consider 
that this wasn’t exactly fair play, seeing that she 
had been ready enough to fall in love with me when 
I was fawning about her in London. 

“Well, we got on miserably enough, until her 
continual reproaches sent me off to hunt up some 
money, and | had the misfortune to be caught ina 
forgery, which, had it succeeded, might have left 
me @ prosperous man to-day. 

“ But the sharp agents of the law detected me, and 
had me convicted and booked for twelve years’ penal 
servitude in Tasmania, and the news killed the 
woman ; she never held her head up after she found 
out what company her treachery to St. Udo Brand 
had brought her to. 

“*T can’t blame myself for anything in the affair. 
Was it my fault that I was born with a wrong to 
avenge? Was it my fault that my father gave me 
opportunity to hate him and his, by his unjust 
treatment of me? And was it my fault that St. 
Udo chose to fall in love with a girl that I had m 
eyes on, or that she should be false to hish, ond 
prefer me, after all her vows to him ? 

‘As for the forgery business, if either of ws were 
to blame it was her, who sent me off in a fury te 
do anything I could for funds. 

* Still, it was me that suffered, all throughont; 
strive as I might, my cursed ill-luck met me at every 
turn, and baulked me. 

“As we went out in the horrible convict-ship, we 
took on board an old sea-captain and his daughter, 
who were going part of the way with us. 

**T used to see the little girl walking on the deck, 
and peering down into the hatch at us poor fellows, 
each chained like a dog to his log, and her great 
eyes used to brim over with tears whenever we 
looked up, and she would sit at the mouth of the 
hatch, crying for us, till we began to watch her. 
“Do you remember all that, Margaret Walsing- 
ham ? 

‘You were the little girl, and I was that half- 
crazy convict wha. always tried to drive you away 
with curses, and to frighten you with threats. 
But back you would come next day, with your 
solemn eyes beaming with pity, and drop an 
apple or an orange, or even a little book down 
among us, and sit watching us for. hours, like a 
spirit, as if our misery burdened you so that you 
could not rest without sharing it with us. 

‘Once when I took fever, and could not speak 
for thirst, you climbed down the ladder, and fear- 
lessly approached me with a cup of pure cold water. 
** How eagerly I drank it you may well remember, 
and also how ill I repaid it by a fierce oath the in- 
stant my tongue was loosened! 

“ But you only flitted away with a sorrowful face, 
and great tears standing on your lashes, and I felt 
such @ queer, wrenching pain about my heart 
whenever [ thought of it afterwards, that I vowed 
I would repay you, if I ever had the chanee, for 
that little act of kindness. 

“‘ When I had been ten years.out, I, and a com- 
rade of mine, O’Grady, got home on a ticket-of- 
leave. 

“We were bound to have our freedom, and not 
many months passed after our return before we had 
it. Doubling, and dodging, and slipping through 
their fingers like eels, at last we slipped the chain, 
and came out, I as a gentlemanly gambler, he asa 
keeper of a gambling café, aud we soon filled our 
pockets. . 

“Then I took a trip over the continent for the 
purpose of perfecting myself in my profession, and 
then, coming back to England, circumstances sent 
Calembours in my way, and we joined in partner- 
ship. 

“Then came my good luck, as I thought, and 
drove me against St. Udo Brand once more, and 
wondered night and day whether I couldn’t get any 
of the fortune which he so confidently expected 
from his grandmother. é 
“The colonel, my father, was dead; s0 was his 
wife, and my brother was the only one living to 





cunningly to win her affections. 


whom I owed a grudge for my downfall, so I soon 
found out a way to make him pay up old scores. 
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“No sooner did Calembours suggest to me that 


T was like enough to St. Udo to pass for him, than 
I thought ont the whole plot which it has been the 
business of Margaret Walsingham to explode. 

* I compliment you on your cleverness, and only 
blame myself for giving way to the only weak sen- 
timent 1 have ever felt in my life, namely, mercy 
towards you for the seke of your kindness to me 
twelve years ago. If it hadn’t been for that mis- 
taken feeling, I could have wiped you out in the 
beginning of the game, and not a soul been the 
wiser. 

“ But I didn’t, and I heartily regret it now. 

“ With this sincere assertion’I close, remaining 
yours humbly, BRAND BAR4YILLI.” 

Before we bid our friends good-bye, let us cast 
a farewell glance on each whose fortunes yct hang 
in the balance. 

Do you wish your picture taken ? 

Step into this magnificent establishment. 

You will presently be conducted by a deferential 
man in clegant livery up two flights of marbie 
steps into a studio, where you will meet the great 
French artist, Ludovic, the Chevalier de Calem- 
bours. 

His bright eyes beam pleasantly, his handsome 
face glows with welcome, his white, shapely hand 
waves you gracefully into a velvet chair. 

You look at the little man in the black velvet 
Hungarian dolman, embellished with these glitter. 
ing badges, which catch the eye so much ; you mark 
the glossy beard and moustache, trimmed to the 
last degree of Parisian taste, and as retentive 
memory suggests to you the once wretched little 
tailor, toiling over his small clothes on the banks of 
the Theiss, you feel that you are in the presence of 
@ great man, 

And when he has, with that charming smile of 
navelé and indifference, shown you his cases of 
photographs, and his paintings coloured and ex- 
eouted by ten of the first living art‘sts in the world 
—all of whom are in his employ,—you follow him 
into the crystal dome and are photographed at eight 
guineas a dozen, with much the feeling you might 
experience, were you ono of those honoured old 
women who have their feet washed once a year by 
the Empress of the French. 

: The world likes to be gulled, then let us gull 
i 

In due time, Madame Hesslein, of happy memory, 
married Vice-Admiral Oldright, who, as she had 
shrewdly calculated upon, soon got the post of 
admiral, and she was able to take precedence of all 
the haughty ladies of her set, let them be ever so 
bitterly proud—she, the blacksmith’s daughter, and 
a little tailor’s wife ! 

I do not know whether she has yet quite for- 
gotten that dying boy in the wretched shed, or those 
simple, happy days by the river ‘'heiss, but I hear 
that it is still her favourite motto : 

* Have no heart, and a good digestion !’ 

” * * * 


Knowing the simple soul of my heroine; having 
& vague conception of the possible grandeur of my 
hero, feebly, but earnestly portrayed, need I assure 
you that happiness shed its golden light upon their 
future path, and that hand clasped in hand, they 
passed through each small grief or joy, fanning in 
each other that bright and Heaven-born spark 
which leads us at last to Heaven ? 

Thus, gentle associates of their tortuous wan- 
derings, I release you from your patient companion- 
ship. I think we part, fair friends—gratefully I 
press your hands, and say, au revoir / 

THE END. 


LEIGHTON HALL. 
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CHAPTER 
Aye, at heart ! 

All girls must have such tender sides to the heart, 

They break for oue night's watching, ache to death 

Foran hour's pity, for a half-hour's love- 

Wear out before the watches, die by dawn, 

Aud ride at noon to burial. God's iny pity! 

Chastelard. 

Mavupt Somerton was coming; so said a letter 
received by Uncle Philip, two weeks or more after the 
ride to Millville. It was vacation with her now; 
wud as she wished to see ono of her former pupils, 
who was ill, and lived in the neighbourhood. ‘She 
was,” her letter stated, “about to kill two birds 
with one stone, visit poor little Aggie, who cannot 
live, they say, aud stop fora few days at the farm- 
house, the pleasantest home I ever had. So, dear 
Mr. Overton, tell becky to get the fattest chicken in 
readiness. She knows my taste. Aunt Burton has 
sent for me, so, dear Mr, Overton, au revoir till next 
Thursday night. I can scarcely wait for thinking 
of that north room with the wood fire on the hearth, 
aud Becky waiting upon me as if I were a queen 
instead of a poor schoolmistress. 

“ Yours, for ever, 


xv. 


“‘ Maune.” 
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This was Mande’s letter, read by Uncle Philip 
with an immense amount of satisfaction, Not read 
once, but-three times to himself, and then three times 
to Becky, until she almost knew it by heart. The 
expected event which caused so much joy in Becky 
and Uncle Philip, only filled Edva with a nameless 
terror, and a desire to go away, at least, while 
Maude was there. She had no wish at present to 
be recognized by any friend of the Leightons. The 
Miss Overton réle suited her now that she had been 
acerstomed toit, and began to see that it was for 
the best. Sometime she meant to see Roy Leighton 
and his mother, and if she could do so without their 
knowing who she was, it would add greatly to the 
interest and excitement of the meeting. If Maude 
should discover who she was, her pretty project 
would be spoiled, and hence the cause of her dread- 
ing to meet Miss Somerton, But the moro she re- 
flected upon it, the more she saw low improbable 
it was that Mande should suspect her of being other 
than Miss Overton, and the terror gradually gave 
way, until at last she was almost as anxious as Becky 
herself for the arrival of their guest, who came a train 
catlier than she was expected, aud took them by 
surprise. 

Edna found her coiled up in the large easy chair 
in the north chamber when she came from school 
at night. She had walked home that day, and 
secing no one as she entered the house, went directly 
to her chamber, where Maude was sitting in her 
blue flannel dressing-gown, with her bright, beauti- 
ful hair rippling over her shoulders, and the brush 
lying forgotten on the floor, while she was given up 
wholly to Tennyson, one of her pet authors. As 
Edna entered unannounced, she started to her feet, 
and throwing back her luxuriant tresses, exclaimed 
with a merry, winning laugh: 

“Oh, you must be Miss Overton, I know—my rival 
in Beckey’s heart, and Mr. Overton’s too; but you 
sce I am not to be vanquished, and have come 
back into my old quarters, trusting to your gene- 
rosity to divide with me. Let me he!p you, please, 
You look tired.” 

And she walked straight up to Edna, who was 
vainly trying to undo her waterproof. At sight of 
Maude, who had known Charlie so well, and who 
kuew Roy and everything pertaining to him, there 
lad swept over Edna a faint, dizzy feeling, which 
made her for ® moment very pale and weak; then 
the hot blood came surging back to her cheeks, 
which were bright as carnations by the time the 
troublesome knot had been untied by Maude Somer- 
ton's skilful tingers. 

* What a little dot of a girl you aré,” Maude said, 
when at last Edua was disrobed and stoud befure 
the fire. 

“And you are so much tallerthan I had sup- 
posed,” Edna replied, looking up into the sunny blue 
eyes which were regarding her so intently. 

“Yes; I must seem a perfect Amazon to one as 
petite as yourself. Lused to want to stop growing, 
and once,a few years ago, actually thought of tying 
astone to my head, as Charlie Churchill teasiugly 
suggested.” 

There was a great heart-throb at the mention of 
that name, and then dna guid, as indifferently as 
she could: 

“A friend of yours ?” 

“ Yes; that is, he was a friend. IIeis dead now; 
died dreadfully, too, the very day he was married. 
Now I must dress for dinner. Becky tells me that 
ou ‘Miss Louise's acconnt, they have dinner after 
your school hours, by which Isee that your position 
with Uncle Philip is in all respects comme il faut, but 
you must have commenced on the lower round, 
Did you try the little back chamber?” and Maude’s 
eyes brimmed with mischief as she asked the ques- 
tion. 

“ Yes, I tried it, and nearly froze for half-an-hour 
or so. Were you put iu there, too ?” 

“Yes; and nearly melted. Of course, then, you 
were promoted to the north-west room next.” 

Edua, who knew nothing of the gradation by which 
she had reached her present comfortable apartment, 
pleaded “ not guilty” to the north-west room, whereat 
Maude professed to feeling terribly grieved at the 
partiality shown, 

“It must be becanse you area little dot,” she said ; 
“and because ” she hesitated a» moment, and then 
added, suftly, “because of your deep mourning and 
trouble. Thatalways opens one’s heart. Mr. Over- 
ton told me all about you.” 

Mande’s face was turned away from Edna, and so 
she did not see the violent start, as Edua asked: 

“What ¢id he tell you about me?” 

“Oh, nothing improper.. He said you had lost 
your father and mother, an@ that made me feel for 
you at once, for I am an orphan, too; he said too 
that since their death you ‘had had a hard time gene- 
rally, and had come to him for a home, and was 
obliged to keepa school, every item of which will ap- 





ply to me, except the depending upon Mr. Overton 
torahome. 1am poor, which in society, don't pass 
for much; and if Uncle Burton should close his 
doors upon me, I should have nowhere to lay my 
head, and so you see we ought to be friends.” 

She looked up suddenly at Edna, who was curi- 
onsly studying this girl, who mixed things so indis- 
criminately, 

“Lenurl my hair, and that is all. I don't know a 
thing about fashion,’”’ she said, while Maude, who 
had sueceeded in winding her satin braids, coil after 
coil, about her head, urtil the last one came almost 
to her forehead, said, “ Your curls are lovely. 1 
would not meddle with them. Fashion is an exacting 
dame, but Aunt Burton and Georgie make such a fuss 
if I do not try to be decent.” 

“Is Georgie your brother?’’ Edna asked, feeling 
guilty at the deception she was practising. 

“ Brother ? no! Georgie isa girl. but Aunt Burton's 
adopted daughter and niece, wuile Iam Uncle Bur- 
ton's relation, which makes a vast difference. Georgiv 
is a belle and a beauty, and an heiress, while J, as I 
tuld you, am poor, «nd a nobody.” 

Edna had made no attempt at arranging her own 
toilette, but completely fascinated with her visitor, 
stood leaning on the bureau, watching the young 
girl who rattled on so fast, and who. while pleading 
poverty, arrayed herself in a soft, flowing dress of 
shining blue silk, which harmonized so admirably 
with her fair creamy complexion. 

“One of Georgie’s cast-oifs,” she explained to 
Edna. ‘Must of iny wardrobe comes to me in that 
way. I am fortunate in one respect; fortunate in 
everything, perhaps, for everybody is kind to me. 
Look, plevse, at my last beautiful present, the 
very thing of all others which I coveted but never 
expected to have.” 

She took from the little box on the bureau a gold 
watch and chain, and passed it to Edna, who held 
it in her hand and with a face as pale as ashes, 
turned to the window as if to see it better, while 
only the most superhuman effort at control on her 
part kept her from crying outright, for there lying 
in her band, with the old familiar ticking sounding 
in her ear, was her watch, the one Charlie had given 
to her, and which she had left behind her. ‘There 
could be no mistake. It was the very same, and 
through it she seemed to grasp the dead hand of her 
husband, just as she Lad grasped it that awful night 
when he lay beneath the wreck, with the rain on 
his lifeless face. Edna thought she was going to 
faint, and was glad of Maude’s absorption in a box of 
collars and bows as that gave her a little time in 
which to recover herself. When she felt that she 
could speak, she laid the watch tack upon the 
bureau, carefully, tenderly, and said: 

“It is a charming gfft. Your aunt’s, I suppose ?” 

She knew she ran the risk of seeming inquisitive 
by the last remark, but she wanted so much to know 
how that watch of all others came into Maude 
Somerton’s possession. 

“No, you don’t catch her making me so costly a 
present as thai. She selected it, but Roy Leighton 
paid for it.” 

“Roy Leighton!” and surprised out of herself, 
Edna’s voice was so strongly indicative of excite- 
ment, that Maude stopped short and glanced quickly 
at Edna, saying, “What makes you say ‘ Ruy 
Leighton ’ in that tragic kind of way? Do you know 
hit ?” 

The wintry light had nearly faded from the north 
room by this time, and under cover of the gathering 
darkness, Edna forced down the emotion which had 
made every nerve quiver, and maraged to answer 
indifferently : 

“T have heard Uncle Philip speak of him. He 
owns the hotel here in town, 1 believe. He must be 
a very dear friend to make you 80 cosily a present.” 

Edna could not define the nature of the pang 
which had shot through her heart when she heard 
that to Roy Leighton Maude owed the watch she 
had once called hers, and surrendered with so many 
tears. It certainly was not jealousy, for why should 
she be jealous of one who had never evinced any 
interest in her save such as was expressed in the or- 
naments of jet, and the words, * My dear little sister.” 
Edna did not know how closely thosefour words had 
brought Roy Leighton to her until she saw his costly 
gift to avother. 

* That’s just what I told Aunt Burton that people 
would say,” Maude replied; “and I expect Georgie 
will be highly scandalized, for she it is who expects 
to be Mrs. Roy Leighton, of Leighton Place, some 
day, and not poor, humble I. When Charlie was 
killed—he was Mr. Lefyhton’s half-brother—I was 
with poor Mrs. Churchill a few days; and was thero 
when they brought the body home. Toy had a 
broken leg and could not sit up, and man-like, 
greatly overrated my services, and resolved to make 
mea present. Ie had heard me say once or twicd 
that 1 wanted a watch which was @ watch, instead 
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of the great big masculine thing of Uncle Burton’s, 
and so he resolved to give me one, and asked Aunt 
Burton who was going up to town to choose one. I 
suppose I should be deceiving you if I did not tell 

on, as Aunt Burton told me, that the watch was 
second-hand, that is, the jeweller sold it a little less 
because he said it was one he bonglt of a lady who 
had seen better days. Auntie had admired it very 
much before he told her that, and she took it just the 
same. I was perfectly delighted of course, thouch I 
have built all sorts of castles with regard to its first 
owner, who she was and how she looked, and I've 
even found myself pitying her for the misfortune 
whieh compelled her to part with the watch.” 

“Did the jeweller know anything of her?” Edna 
asked: and Maude replied: 

“] don’t know. Aunt Burton did not ask him; to 
herit was the most natural thing in the world fora 
lady to be obliged to part with her jewellery; that 
is, such things are constantly happening in London, 
you know.” 

Maude’s toilette was finished by this time, and as 
Uncle Philip’s voice was heard in the south room 
below, she asked if they should not go down. 

“Yes, you go, please. Don’t wait for me, I have 
my hair to brush yet,” Edna said, feeling that she 
must be alone for a few moments, and give vent to 
the emotion she had so long been trying to repress. 

She opened the door for Maude to pass out, and 
stood listening till she heard her talking to Uncle 
Philip ; then with a sob she crouched upon the hearth 
and wept bitterly. 

Maude’s presence had brought back all the dread- 
ful past, and even seemed for a time to have resus- 
citated her girlish love for Charlie, while in her heart 
there was a fierce hungering for Charlie’s friends, 
for recognition by them, or at least recognition by 
Roy, whom Maude esteemed so highly, and who had 
called her his “ dear little sister.” It was the me- 
mory of these words which quieted Edna at last. 
He had had her in his mind; perliaps he would think 
of her again and some time she might see him and 
know just how good he was. She was young yet, 
she could wait, and as Becky called to say supper 
was waiting, she hastily bathed her face, and giving 
afew brushes to her hair, went downto the room 
where Maude, full of life and spirits, was chatting 
gaily with Uncle Philip, and showiug him the watch 
which Roy Leighton had given her. 

As Edna came in, Uncle Philip glanced anxiously 
at her, detecting at once the traces of agitation upon 
her face, and as Maude suddenly romembered leav- 
ing her pocket-handkerchief upstairs, and darted 
away after it before sitting down to tlie table, he im- 
proved her absence by saying, softly: 

“What is it, little Lu? tas Maude brought the 
past all back again? Yes, yes, I was afraid she 
would.” 

“Not that exactly,” Edna said, with a quivering 
lip and smothered sob ; ‘* but, Uncle Philip, that was 
my watch, once—Charlie gave it to me, and—and— 
I sold it, you remember. 1 knew it in a moment.” 

“Yes, yes. Lord bless my soul! things does work 
curious, Your watch, and Roy Leighton bought it 
for Maude! Yes, yes. ‘here couldn’t a likelier 
person have it, but that don’t help its hurting. Poor 
little Lu! don’t fret; I'll buy you one, handsomer 
than that, when I sell my wool. I will. Yes, 
yes.” 

Maude came tripping in, all anxiety to know what 
was the matter with “ Little Dot—that’s what I call 
her, she is so very small,” she said, to Uncle Philip, 
as she took her seat at the table, talking all the time 
—now of her school, now of Aunt Burton, and 
Georgie, and now of Charlie Churchill's tragical 
death, and the effect it had on his mother. 

When she reached this point Uncle Philip tried to 
stop her, but Maude was not to be repressed. 
Uncle Philip knew Charlie, and of course he must 
be interested to hear the particulars of his death. 
And so she told them, as she had heard them from 
Georgie, and said how she pitied the poor girl, for 
whom nobody seemed to care—uuless it was Roy, 
who could then do nothing for any one, And Edna 
heard it all, with an agony in her heart which threat- 
ened to betray itself every moment, until “the poor 
young wife, for whom nobody seemed to care but 
Roy,” was reached. Then there came a revulsion; 
the terrible throbbing ceased; her pulse became 
more even, and though she was a shade paler than 
usual, she seemed perfectly natural, and her voice 
was firm and steady us she asked: 

“Did the wife come to Leighton at all?” 

“That is curious,” Uncle Philip muttered to him- 
self, as, having finished his dinner, he walked bhas- 
tily to the window, while Maude, without heeding 
nlm, replied: 

“No, she never came—and I was so sorry. I had 
her room ready for her, too—Charlie’s old room, be- 
cause I thought she would like it best. You see, 
Mrs. Churchill was ill, and I had it all my own 





way, except that I consulted Roy, who evinced a good 
deal of interest, and I think was really disappointed 
that Edna did not come.” 

“Her name was Kdna, then?” came very quicily 
from Edna’s lips, and again Uncle Philip staried as 
if a bombshell had exploded. 

He did not understand how his niece could be so 
composed, and ask these questions concerning her- 
self. And Edna could not understand it either. 
She only knew the fact; and after Uncle Philip, 
who remembered an errand he had to one of the 
neighbours, had gone, and she was alune with 
Maude, she asked her numberless questious about 
the inmates of Leighton Hall, and learned nearly all 
Maude had to tell of them. 

** And they don’t know where Charlie's wife is?” 
Edna asked; but this was after Uncle Philip had 
returned, and drank his cider, and said good night 
to the two girls who were now up in thé north 
chamber before the blazing fire, Maude in a chair, 
and Edna on a little stool at her feet, with her elbow 
resting on Maude’s knee and her head supported by 
her hand. ‘ 

Their acquaintance had progressed rapidly, and 
girl-like they sat down before the fire for a good 
long talk before going to bed. Maude had passed 
her fingers through Edna’s flowing curls and made 
some remark about Georgie’s hair, and that brought 
Edna to asking for Charlie’s wife. There was to 
her a wonderful fascination in hearing herself talked 
about so freely, and she wag anxious to renew the 
conversation. 

“No, they don’t know where she is, only that she 
is somewhere working to pay the debt she fancies 
she owes to Roy.” 

“T almost wonder Roy told anybody abont that; 
it seems to me he should have kept it to himself,” 
Edna said, feeling a little hurt tiat her affairs should 
be so generally known to strangers. 

“Roy was not to blame,” Maude said. “ He 
didn’t tell of it. Mrs. Churchill did that—first to 
Auntie, and then to Georgie. She tells them every- 
thing, and against Roy’s wishes, too, lam sure, for 
he is not a gossip. Roy Leighton is honourable every 
Wway—the best man I ever knew. 

Edna looked up at her with a peculiar smile, 
which Maude readily understood, and, shaking her 
head, she said: 

“No; I am not in love with him. I would as 
soon think of aspiring to the moon; but I admire 
him greatly, and so does every one. He is very 
different from Charlie, with whomI used to ilirt a 
little.” 

Edna did not care to hear Charlie’s shortcomings 
discussed. She would rather speak of Roy, aud so 
she asked: 

“Do you think he cares anything about his 
sister-in-law; feels any interest in her, | mean.” 

“ Of course he does. Ile wrote her a letter, but she 
had left before it reached, and once in speak- 
ing of her to Georgie, he called her ‘a brave little 
woman,’ and if you believe me, I think Georgie didu’t 
quite like it.” 

There were little throbs of joy quivering all along 
through Edna’s veins, and softly to herself she re- 
peated: “Brave little woman,” trying tu imagine 
how Roy looked when he said thatof ter, and how 
his voice sounded. She did not care for Georgie 
Burton’s liking or disliking what Roy said. She 
did not care even if Georgie became his wife, as 
Maude said she probably would. If only he gave 
her a place in his heart as his sister, and esteemed 
her “ a brave little woman,” she was more than con- 
tent, andin Edna’s eyes there was a soft brightness, 
not borrowed from the firclight, as, long after Maude 
was in bed, she sat upon the hearth combing out her 
curls and thinking of Roy Leighton, who had called 
her “ a brave little woman,” and owned her for bis 
sister. 

Mande’s visit did Edna a world of good, for it 
brought her glimpses of a life widely different from 
any she had known, and stirred her up to higher 
aims, byinspiring her with a desire to make herself 
something of which Roy should not be ashamed, if 
ever she chanced to meet him. And she should meet 
him some time, she was sure of that, and Maude 
would be the medium, perhaps ; Maude, to whom, if 
necessary, she would tell everything, knowing she 
could trust her as her own sister. They grew to 
like each other very much during the few days 
Maude stayed at the farm-house, and under Mande’s 
influence Edna roused herself from a certain morbid 
listlessness into which she had fallen, with regard 
to herselfand her personal appearance, thinking it 
did not matter how she looked, or what she wore, 
as black was black any way. But Maude did not 
think so, and she coaxed Edna into white collars and 
cuffs, and spying the jet which Edna had never 
worn, made her put it on, and was delighted to 
see how it brightened her up and relieved the som- 
breness of her atti:e. Uncle Philip praised the 





effect, and said he liked bright. pretty things ‘on 
bright, pretty girls, and wished Edua would weary 
ribbons and jet always. 

He liked Maude wonerfully well: and when she 
said good-by to them all, and went back to her school, 
he, after several powerful sueezes, wiped his eyes 
suspiciously, and wondered to himself “ why on 
earth he missed her so, whop he didu’t care fur the 
neatest woman in the land.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
I think you love well with one half your heart, 
And let fear keep the oath. Swinburne, 

Uncite Pxivip was terribly out of sorts the day 
after Maude’s departure, and was generally dis- 
agreeable, till Edna came from school, and he found 
her waiting for him in the south room, with the rib- 
bon in her hair, just as he had said he liked to see it, 
and the jet brighteniog ber up, and making hera 
very pretty picture to contemplate as she came for- 
ward to meet him. 

“ Bless my soul!” he said. 

And he caught the little hands which were smooth- 
ing his bair, and held them in his own, and talked of 
his dead sister. whom Edna was so like, and of the 
old days at home when he was young; and then 
somehow the conversation drifted to Aunt. Letitia 
and Roy Leighton, and the payments Edna hoped to 
make them both when her first quarter’s money was 
received. 

“And yon don’t mean to keep a pound for yonr- 
self, Dot?” Uncle Philip asked, adopting the name 
Mande had given to his niece, and which suited her 
so well. 

“No, not a pound till my debts are paid. I’ve 
clothes enough to last until that time, if [ am careful. 
At all events I shall buy nothing uunecessary, | as- 
sure you,” Edna said. 

And then Uncle Philip fell intoa fit of musing, and 
thought how for every pound Dot paid to Letitia 
Pepperand Roy, he would put a corresponding pound 
in the savings’ bank to the credit of Louise Overton. 

In like manner, too, thought Aunt Letty, when 
some time early in April she received a letter from 
Edna containing a draft. 

* All honestly earned,” Edna wrote; “and afford- 
ing me more pleasure to pay it than you can well 
imagioe. I have more, all my own, which I enclose 


* in an envelope, aud want you to send to Mr. Leighton; 


but don’t tell him where I am for the world.” 

Aunt Letty was not in the best of spirits when she 
received the letter. 

The sight of the money mollified her a little, and 
for a long time she sat thinking, with her pasteboard 
sun-bonuet on her head and Tabby in her lap. At 
last her thoughts found vent in words, and she 
anathematized Roy Leighton, and calied him “a 
stingy fellow if he touched a pound of that child’s 
hard earnings. Don’t catch me doing it, though [ 
dare say he thinks I will!” and Aunt Letty gavea 
contemptuous sniff at the mysterious he, whoever 
he might be. 

The next day she went and got a new bank-book, 
with “ Edna Browning’s” name in it, and put to her 
credit not only the money sent by Edna, but also 
some more. ‘That night she wrote to Edna, telling 
her “she had done better than she ever s’posed she 
would, and that if she kept on sle might in time 
make a woman, perhaps.” 

Nota word, however, did she say with regard to 
her disposal of the funds; that wasa surprise for 
the future; but after finishing her letter to her 
niece she caught up a half-sheet of paper, in a fierce 
kind of way, and wrote hurriedly : 

“Pui Overton,—I dare say you think moe 
mean, and that 1 kept that money Edna sent for my 
own, vat I assure you, sir, I didn’t. I put every 
pound in the bank for her, and added another 
hundred besides.—Yours tv command, 

“ LeritiA PePpPen.” 

Edna never saw this letter, but Uncle Philip read 
it several times with infinite satisfaction and chuckled 
over it amazingly, and said to himself: 

“There’s now and then a good puint about the 
old lady.” 

Uncle Philip answered Aunt Letty’s letter at once, 
and said : 

“Miss Letitra Perper,—Well done, good and 
faithful servant. Many daughters have doue well, 
but thou excellest them all. 

“Pui OVERTON.” 

The leading men of the church called upor Unelo 
Philip the next morning, to know if it was true that 
he had abjured their faith, and was going to build a 
church and pay the minister himseli. They had 
heard a}! this, and a great deal more; and up willingy 
to lose sv profitable and prominent a member from 
their own numbers, they came to expostulate and 
reason with him, au:i if necessary, use harsher aml 
severer language—which they did, before they were 
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finished with him. For Uncle Philip owned to the 
impossible arrangement, and said he thought it de- 
sirable for a man of his years to be thinking about 
leaving behind him some monument by which he 
should be remembered ; otherwise, who would think 
of Philip Overton three months after he was dead ? 

Then Squire Gardner snggested that their own 
church needed repairing, and that a new and hand- 
some organ would be quiteas fitting a monument, and 
do quite as much towards wafting one to Heaven as 
the building of a church, and introcu:ing into their 
midst an entire new element, Which would make 
fools of all the young people, and set the girls to 
working altar-cloths. For his part, he would ad- 
vise Mr. Overton to think twice before committing 
himself to such folly. 

Uncle Philip replied that “he didn’t want any ad- 
vice—he knew his own business; and as to repairing 
the church, he wouldn't say but what he would give 
as nuch towards that as anybody else, but he’d buy 
an organ for them to fight over, as to who should or 
shouldn’t play it, and how much they should have a 
year. A choir was a confounded nuisance, any- 
way—always in hot water, and he didn’t mean to 
have any in his church. No, he’d have boys. 

“ Ha—a Ritualist, hey 2?” and one of the members 
asked, with a sneer, how long since he had become 
a convert to that faith, and when he met witha 
change. 

Uncle Philip told him it was “‘ none of his business 
when he met with achange;” and, after a few more 
earnest words. said, “ he would buildas many churches 
as he pleased.” 

This was all the satisfaction they got from the 
sturdy old man; and when one of them asked “ how 
soon he intended to be confirmed ?” vowed “he 
would be so the very first chance he got, so as to 
spite ’em.” 

Hardly a fit candidate for confirmation was Uncle 
Philip, but the lion was roused in him, and the charch 
was now so sure a thing, that before the first of June, 
the site was all marked out, and men engaged to do 
the mason-work. Edna’s school was still a success, 
and Edna herself was very happy in her work and 
her home. She heard from Maude frequently, and 
the letters were prized according to the amount of 
gossip they contained concerning Leighton Hall and 
its inmates. Rey had written a few lines to Edna 
acknowledging the receipt of the fifty pounds, and 
asking her, as a favour, not to think of paying him 
any more. 

*1'd so much rather you would not,” he wrote, “I 
de not need the money, and it pains me to think of 
my little sister workingso hard, and wearing out her 
young life, which should be happy and free from care. 
Don’t doit, Edna, please ; and 1 so much wish you 
would let me know just where you are, so that I 
might come and see you, and sometime, perhaps, 
bring you to Leighton, where your home ought to 
be. Write to me, won’t you, and tell me more of 
yourself, and believe me always, 

* Your brother, Roy.” 

Tt was a very blithe, merry little girl who went 
singing about the farm-house after the receipt of this 
letter, which came through the medium of Aunt 
Letitia; and Uncle Piilip stopped more than once to 
look after her, wondering at the sparkling beauty of 
her face and the airiness of her movements, so dif- 
ferent from what she had been when she first came. 
Then she was a sad, sober, pale-faced woman, with a 
weary, pitiful expression in the brown eyes, which 
now sparkled and danced, and changed their colour 
with every passing emotion, while her face glowed 
again with health aud girlish beanty. All the cir- 
eumstances of hor life lately had been tending to this 
result, butit was Roy’s letter which produced the 
culminating effect, and took Edna back to her old 
self, the gay, light-hearted girl, who had known 
no greater care than Aunt Letty’s harsh manner. 
From this she was free now, and life began to look 
as bright and beautiful to her, as did the hillsides 
and the mouutaiu-tops when decked in their fresh 
spring robes. 

She knew Roy’s letter by heart, for she read it 
every day, and it would almost seom that the one 
great object in her life, to which she was looking 
forward, was the time when she should meet face to 
face with Roy, and hear the sound of his voice, and 
look up into his eyes, which Maude Somerton had 
described as so gentle and kind in their expression. 
She answered his letter, told him how glad she was 
to know that he had an interest in her, that it made 
her work so much: easier, and life so much more en- 
durable, but she must pay him every shilling before 
she could feel perfectly free again, 

“T have a pleasant home and kind friends,” she 
wrote ; “and you need not think of me as overworked 
or unhappy, for such is not the case. Iam giving 
lessons in music and drawing both, aud perhaps 
sometime will send you a little sketch, just to show 
you my style. Shall 1?” 





She signed herself, “ Your sister. Edna Churchill,” 
and for a time that closed the correspondence be- 
tween herself and Roy, with tie exception of a few 
lines from the latter, who said that he was about to 
travel with his mother, whose health required a 
change. They might be gone a year or more, and 
they might return at any time. It all depended on 
his mother, and how the change agreed with her. 

Edna cried over this letter, although she knew 
Roy was safe, even though so faraway. There was 
a kind of jubilee within her eart, and she offered 
prayer of thanksgiving to Him who rules the winds 
and weves, that He would suffer no harm to befal 
her brother, Roy Leighton. 

(To be continved.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Moran's face was convulsed with a fiendish glee 
as he shouted hoarsely: 

“Ha-a, mine again! Now wo'll go back to the 
island—the nice island!” 

Then turning his eyes towards the quivering la- 
dies, he continued : 

“You've lost your heiress—you'll never see her 
again—ha-a! Come, girl. 

And he started forward. 

Louder and louder grew the sobs of Miss Sera- 
phiva and her friend, as they saw the beauteous 
maiden dragged ruthlessly away, her hair hanging 
over her shoulders, and her fair face with its deathly 
pallor raised beseechingly towards heaven. 

Leaning over the side of the carriage to obtain one 
parting glimpse of Alice, Miss Angelina saw a cir- 
cular glow a few yards distant, and knowing ‘twas 
the light of a cigar, a faint hope arose in her breast, 
aud she screamed : 

“Oh, save her—save her!” 

“ Save who?” queried the stranger, very coolly. 

He needed no verbal reply, for before him was the 
trembling girl and her fierce companion. 

“Rather a pretty young lady you've got,” com- 
mented the smoker; “but you don’t treat her very 
well, it seems.” 

** Who are you?” asked Moran, in a voice of stifled 
anger. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the other, “I’ve heard your 
sweet voice before, | believe ; but what are you about 
to do with this young lady ?” 

Slowly, and boiling with rage, Moran regained his 
feet, and while his facial muscles contracted, arid his 
eyes glinted, he truculently exclaimed: 

“T know you, you white-eyed devil, you've foiled 
me before, but you never will again; your doom is 
death. Ha-a!” 

* You'll make yourself hoarse,” remarked the 
smoker, unconcernedly, ‘‘and your voice is coarse 
enough naturally.” 

Alice raised her eyes in astonishment and admira- 
tion to the face of the intrepid man at her side. 

Miss Angelina and her companion held their 
breath an instant in amazement, while upon their 
bewildered minds for that space of time rested the 
fact that this was a deliverer. 

During this brief period Moran had stood with 
clenched fists, his teeth grating like files, and his 
features contorted into an expression of fierce ma- 
lignity. j 

Presently he started forward, repeated his threat, 
and gave a sharp, quick whistle. 

An instant more, and two men appeared in the 
rear of the maiden and darted towards her pro- 
tector. 

Hastily turning, and shielding Alice with his body, 
he levelled his pistol at the foremost villain and 
fired. 

A shriek, and the man sank bleeding to the earth ; 
the other advanced, but the glistening pistol still 
smoking, directed upon him, caused him to quail, to 
waver, and then to retreat. 

With a derisive smile the stranger turned towards 
Moran, and rema:ked, with charming sang froid. 

* You see I don’t look much like dying, 1 am about 
to transfer that privilege to you, and if you don’t 
keep quiet 1’ll help you to carry it out.” 

And with these words he assisted the heiress into 
the carringe, then advanced, grasped the off horse 
by the bridle with his left hand, aimed his pistol at 
Moran with his right, and walking back wards, turned 
the horses’ heads homeward. 

All this time the baffled villain had been in a 
paroxysm of fearful rage, and venting it by gnash- 
ing his teeth, swinging his arms, stamping his feet 
upon the ground, and uttering curses most sacri- 
legious, though he dared not assault the stranger, 
for that white eye had for him a peculiar terror, and 








! 
only too well he knew the unerring steadiness of 
that strong arm. 

Regarding him for a moment with that serio- 
comical expression so exclusively his own, the victor 
observed, with mock deference : 

* Adieu, my friend, we are really very sorry, 
but we must leave youin the ‘ moonlight alone.’” 

And with these characteristic words he jumped 
upon the box, grasped the reins with his left hand, 
and struck the spirited horses a blow with the whip, 
which caused them to leap high in the air, and then 
dash onward at a terrific rate of speed. 

“Ob, dear sir!” exclaimed Miss Angelina, “ from 
the bottom of my heart I thank you, bat—but please 
don’t drive so fast.” 

“ Do not fear, ‘tis necessary fora short distance.” | 

And again he applied the whip. With blood-red’ 
nostrils, fury-flashing eyes, foaming mouth, and brist- 
ling mane, the mad horses rushed on with fearful 
velocity. The stranger was composed, and smiled 
quietly until the horses were actually wild, then he 
drew the reins slowly up until the muscles of his 
arms swelled, and the angry steeds feeling the power 
of a master’s will and hand relaxed from their gal- 
lop, and came down to an easy trot. 

In this action he exhibited a prominent trait of 
his character. It was real enjoyment to him to raiso 
the anger of man or beast until it seemed uncon- 
trollable, and then gradually and gently subdue it, 
until his conquering will and strength were the 
supreme power. 

Miss Angelina, who could not endure the thought 
of the direct and demonstrative refutation which 
her pet theory had received, and who would not be- 
lieve that such valour was ever given to man, now 
sought to again place her opinions in the ascendant 
by condemning him as a maniac, with which sophis- 
tical idea Miss Seraphina, of course, coincided. 

For a few moments they rode on in silence. 

Having recovered from the effect of her excite- 
ment, Alice bent over, and gazing into the stranger’s 
face, with her blue eyes full of tender thankfulness, 
gratefully said: 

“You have saved me from a dreadful fate, and I 
thank you, very—very much; indeed, I cannot tell 
you how deeply I feel e 

“Say no more!” interposed the stranger, with 
that quick, brilliant smile, “it is wholly unneces- 
sary.” 

Had the words been uttered without that pleasant 
smile, her sensitive nature would have been wounded 
by their brevity and apparent insincerity, but the 
kindness which the smile gave to his face, convinced 
her that his words, though sententious, were earnest. 
In a moment, she continued : 

“You have rendered me a great service, and I 
would like to know yourname, that I may remember 
it with gratitude.” 

“Christopher Dikely,” he briefly responded. 

“ And please to let me say,” interposed Miss An- 
geliva, in a tone which indicated a reluctance to say 
it, which almost amcunuted to spite because she was 
obliged to, “that you are the bravest man I ever 
saw.” 

* Did you ever see many ?” 

The question, so singular and unexpected, puzzled 
Miss Angelina. and she glanced significantly at Miss 
Seraphina. The latter drew down the corners of 
her mouth, and slowly shook her head, which panto- 
mimic action was intended as a confirmation of the 
gentleman's lunacy. 

“Are you deaf, Miss Wilton?” queried Mr. 
Dikely. 

Miss Angelina glanced from one to the other in 
amazement, and then exclaimed: 

“You surprise me, my dear sir! How do youknow 
my name?” 

‘You are Miss Angelina,” continued Mr. Dikely, 
aware of the delusion she was labouring under, and 
from motives of playfulness desiring to strengthen it. 

“ You are a strange man, sir,” retorted Miss An- 
gelina, somewhat irritated. 

“You are not an uncommon woman,” observed 
Dikely. 

The heiress laughed ; the tone in which the words 
were uttered was siznificant, and served to chase 
away her sad thonghts, 

Miss Angelina knew not whether to be pleased, 
angry, or compassionate; at length, however, she 
decided upon the latter course, and dropping her 
eyes, and elongating her face, she moaned : 

“You have my heart-felt sympathy, sir.”* 

“Indeed! Thank you, you have mine.” 

‘ For what, sir ?” demanded Miss Angelina, a little 
vexed, 

“For your lonely condition and unpublished 
rhyme.” 

And Dikely turned towards her and smiled. 

That was erough. Miss Angelina's temper needed 
no more powerful incentive. Stamping her foot and 
tossing her head, she hastily demanded: 
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““What do you mean by such language, sir?” 

“Of course I haven’t offended,” smiled Dikely, 
“for you pride yourself upon those things ; however 
if you are vexed, why then I only referred to it in 
a friendly way.” 

Miss Angelina folded her hands and gazed upon 
him doubtfully. At last shé slowly said: 

“You are a singular combination. One moment 
I like you, and the next I hate you.” 

“Mix those ingrelients, and compound about one 
quarter of an ounce of hate with fifty pounds of love, 
and add about twenty-five pounds of common sense, 
and you will havea medicine that—having been suf- 
ficiently shaken by time—is very good.” 

“Stuff!” ejaculated Miss Angelina, contemp- 
tuously. ( 

“ Yes, I know that sme call it so,” he metitatively 
replied ; * but those are generally the ones who take 
it in the largest doses, provided—” 

“ Well ?” interrupted the lady. 

“Provided they can get it!” and, with » light 
laugh, Dikely turned his head away. 

The heiress could not check her mirth, and peal 
after peal of silvery laughter floated upon the air, 
much to the discomfiture of the lady, and to the 
amusement of Mr. Dikely. 

“Oh! o-h, dear, dear!” cried Miss Seraphina. 

Dikely reined in his horses so suddenly that he 
nearly threw them upon their haunches, and then 
turning, while his faee wore an assumed look of deep 
solicitude, he tenderly sqjd : 

“You are ill—your nerves are so delicate; what 
can be done?” 

“ _ your own business!” cried Miss Seraphina, 
angrily. 

“Dll do it,” quoth Dikely, with a peculiar smile. 

Accordingly he struck the horses a blow which 
caused them to jump frantically, and started the 
carringe so suddenly that the poodle was thrown 


. yelping to the floor, and in her violent.attempts to 


recover the animal Miss Seraphina came very near 
sharing a similar fate. 

As she regained her equilibrium, and bher:poodle, 
she peevishly exclaimed: 

“What a torment that man is!” 

“All of them are, dear,” returned Miss Angelina. 

“You did not think so a few moments ago,” said 
Alice, reprovingly ; “ingratitude is one of the very 
~worst of sins.” 

Miss Angelina gave no heed to the words of the 
— but directing her eyes upon Miss Seraphina, 
queried: 

‘“What caused your exclamation a short time since 
before you were interrupted ?” 

Dikely and Alice exchanged glances. 

“Why,” lisped Miss Seraphina, casting down her 
eyes, “I was thivking of poor Mr. Smilesoft, and 
ewhat could have happened to him.” 

“Oh, yes,” chimed in Miss Angelina, with ruefal 
visage. ‘ How could we forget him, poor dear man ; 
perhays he is murdered!” 

“Perhaps he is,” suggested Dikely, drily. 

“ You are a heartless thing!” exclaimed Miss Sera- 
phina, with more than usual spirit. 

“So I’ve been told,’”’ he imperturbably responded. 

“Oh, dear,” murmured Miss Angelina, ‘Iam very 
avxious about Mr. Smilesoft ; how brave he was, and 
how he did struggle.” 

“Yes, that he did,” assented Miss Seraphina, “and 
he liked my sweet little Panty, 'too.” 

The heiress smiled as she thought of the absurdity 
-of connecting in one sentence two clauses whose re- 
spective subjects were so totally at variance. 

Miss Angelina and her friend paid no attention to 
Dikely or Alice, but conversed respecting Mr. Smile- 
soft until they arrived at their own door. 

Dismounting from the box, Dikely assisted the la- 
dies to alight. 

“ Won't you come in?” said Miss Angelina. “We 
should be pleased to entertain you.” 

“I may, some time,” he carelessly rejoined, and 
turned away. 

“Are you going to leave the horses here?” 
screamed Miss Seraphina. 

“You may take them into the house with you, if 
you wish,” answered Dikely, very gravely. “Ihave 
aotl ing more to do with them.” 

— they may run away!” exclaimed Miss An- 
selina, 

“Let them run,” replied Dikely, and with a bow 
to the heiress, he walked away. 

“ That man is eithera fool or a lunatic,” ejaculated 
Miss Seraphina. 

“ Ali of them are, dear,” said Miss Angelina. 

Alice paused, aud darted towards them a glance of 
mingled scorn, indignation, and pity, and as she 
thought how the name of woman. was disgraced aud 
brought to ridicule and contempt by those who are 
not worthy of bearing it, she devoutly murmured : 


“Thank Heaven, these are but one kind of wo- 
men!" 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Tr will be remembered that we left the youth of the 
fiery heart upon the deck of the frigate, the Dawn- 
ing Light. 

Had he been free from the grief which the loss of 
Mr. 'weed and his old friend Dombey occasioned, 
he might have entered with more ges. into the nov- 
elty of this new life upon the ocean, so entirely 
different from the merchant service. But the har- 
rowing thonghts of that sad occurrence, which 
destroyed two human lives, were constantly before 
his mind, and as he lay upon his couch and heard 
the rushing of the water.against the sides of the 
noble vessel, his former lifeaipon the Falcon seemed 
passing before him, while the scenes in wiich Dom- 
bey had figured,—always with such truth, honesty, 
fortitude, sacrifice, aud courage,—almost drew the 
tears from his eyes, and with deep sigh he would 
try to forget his sorrow fcourtiny sleep. 

Captain Linwood also deeply felt the death of his 
friend, and exhibited itin his changed appearance. 
His wife, noticing hie nielancholy, had endeavonred 
to dispel it by suggesting hopes, whic! though based 
upon nothing, showed her desire to ameliovate the 
grief and lighten thespirit of him who was all the 
world to her. Heappreciated her loving efforts, but 
at all times he could uot control his feelings. 

It was morning, and under the influence ofa 
strong breeze, with all-sail set, and inclining grace- 
fally to the starboard, the Dawning Light skimmed 
o'er the waves like some majestic bird. 

Upon the port side nearly amid-ships, with one 
hand resting upon @ gamand his eyes directed im- 
mediately upon the rolling waves, stood the youth. 
Near to him, with his arms folded, was Captain Lin- 
wood. 

Presently the first lieutenant approached, and 
after passing the morning salutation, observed : 

“Captain Vincent wishes me togive to you his 
compliments, and regrets'that his indisposition pre-. 
vents him from enjoying your society.” 

“Bear my thanke'to him, if you please, Lieuten- 
ant,” returned Captain Linwood, “and assure him 
that the regret he expresses is:mutual.” 

“And mine also,” added the youth. “ I am grati- 
fied in seeing the Dawnitg Light ; my next desire is 
to see its commander.” 

“Then you are pleased with our good frigate?” 
smiled the lieutenant. 

“Lam, very much,” laughed Frank. 

The officer acknowledged the delicate compliment, 
and responded : 

“That is the most agreeable part of it, I admit.” 

* You hear, Frank, the words of one who has had 
experience,” remarked Captain Linwood ; “it may, 
perhaps, subdue your fervour for the profession.” 

The youth made no reply, for rushing in all its 
bitter force upon his mind, came the thought that he 
had no home, and his pride would vot-allow him to 
be dependent upon Captain Linwood, and then the 
question arose—where should he go? ‘That he 
could not answer, and with the sad thoughts of his 
strange and unnatural life again torturing his mind, 
he left the deck, and sought his state-room. 

Time moved on, slowly it seemed to the youth, 
for his spirits were depressed, and they were enter- 
ing the barbour of Vera Cruz. 

Upon the starboard bows of the frigate stood 
Captain Linwood aud wife, the youth, and the first 
lieutenant. 

“ Lieutenant Poster,” said Captain Linwood, ex- 
tending his hand, ‘*to you and the commander—who 
by the way, | am very sorry not to have seen—is due 
the gratitude of myself and party, for the preserva- 
tion of our lives, and as I say farewell, let me hope 
that we may meet again, and continue our acquain- 
tance so pleasantly, yet so sadly began.” 

“You do but express the words I was about to 
utter,” returuved the lieutenant, warmly, “ but 1 too, 
owe you thanks for the pleasure which the presence 
of your gentle lady and self has given me, and L trust 
that your passage home may be devoid of storms.— 
Adieu.” 

Aud as the lady was assisted over the vessel’s 
side, the lieutenant deffed gracefully bis gold-beund 
cap aud waved his hand to the gentlemen. 

The party being safely seated in the boat, the 
crew gave way, and the little craft shot from the 
vessel's side, and glided swiftly towards the shore, 
above which rose the high walls of the city. 

“Now, my men,” said Captain Linwood, for his 
boat’s crew were his own sailors, “ what do you pro- 
pose to do?” 

“Oh, we shall get along, eaptain,”’ responded one 
of the oldest, as he glanced at the other two boats 
near them; ,, you see there are a good many of us, 
and we can help each other. We can work onr 
passage to old Eugland in time to sail with you when 
you go again,” 

“1 hope so,” continued the captain, earnestly ; 


The smiles that rested upon the bronzed, honest 
faces of the men showed that all felt deeply their 
commander's expression of good will, and inclined 
their heads in respectful acknowledgment. 

In afew moments the boats touched the shore, 
and after assisting his wife to disembark, the captain 
turned and shook hands with each sailor, while Mrs. 
Linwood and the youth stood near, gazing upon the 
affecting scene, with looks which gradually deepened 
from interest to melancholy. 

As her husband approached, Mrs. Linwood gazed 
pleadingly into his face,and asked: 

* May | not shake hands with them ?” 

Ile smiled tenderly, a8 he thought of the noble 
spirit which prompted the request, and rejoined : 

“Certainly, dearest, you could do nothing which 
would gratify them so much.” 

Timidly, half-fearful lest they shonld consider 
her bold, yet thinking of the:peril she had been in, 
and how nobly they bad protected her, Mrs, Lin- 
wood advanced to the boat, and:extending her hand 
to the white-haired sailor whowat in the bow, said: 

“Will you mot also grasp ‘the hand of your cap- 
tain’s wife ?” 

“Oh, you are verygood,” murmured the old man, 
as le closed his rough hand over the delicate fingers 
Which trembled in his clasp, and lifted his eyes to 
her with an expression almost of reverence, “you 
‘were the angel of our ship,dearlady.” He paused, 
and then dashing his hands across his eyes as if to 
check the dew which memory:had forced from the 
fountain of his heart, he asked, “May I say a few 
words?” 


“Speak on; you have'the right which age gives, 
and needs no request,” answered Mrs. Linwood, 
kindly. 

The old man sighed, and then placing his hand 
over hers, and patting it softly, with that tenderness 
60 peculiar to aged persons, he raised his eyes humid 
with emotion, and said in faltering accents : 

* You are a trae womun—would to Heaven there 
Were more. Youu may never'think how much good a 
Woman can do with ler gentle waysand kind heart, 
but it isa great deal more than one would think. I 
have seen it, and alas! I have seen what bad and 
foolish women can do too; the results of the acts of 
those who are bad and those who are foolish are 
about the same, though one comes from evil intent 
and the other from weakness. I’ve had a little of a 
good woman’s love. It is many years since she died 
—she who loved me, and sat on my knee, and laid 
her face against mine! Oh, it was like a great broad 
luuberiug ship, like the frigatein the offing protect- 
ing a frail trim little yacht at herside; it was whea 
she nestled close to me for protection! Your face 
makes ne think of her; excuse me, my eyes grow dim, 
You held a power over us in the barque ; you made 
us better. That is women’s mission, if they only 
knew it, but some don't, or won’t, and make us 
worse. But I am-talking too much, dear lady: for- 
give an old sait’s garrulity, and may the Creator of 
us alll less you,” aud the old man bent over and 
kissed her hand, 

His words, spoken so sincerely, and the agitation 
which he evinced, intensified Mrs. Linwood’s in- 
terest until his closing words seemed to her like a 
benediction, and with dewy eyes she kindly bade 
the others farewell, and then moved towards her hrs- 
band. 

“Mrs. Linwood,” said the old man, as she passed 
the boat. 

She paused, retraced her steps, and looked in- 
quiringly upon him. 

“I hope you'll forgive me,” he said, inchoked ac- 
cents, “but if you'll take a trifle ’ve got here 
you'llmake me very happy. There it is,” and he 
drew from his neck a Jong, silver chain, attached to 
which was a Spanish dollar; “that hung around my 
little daughter’s neck as long as she lived. I have 
worn it since, and that was twenty-live long years 
ago. 

“Tt is now forty-five ycars since I got it; I was a 
boy then. I want you to take this, it’s a poor thing 
to give you, lady, but you’ve been so kind, and 
always had a cheering word forgne, that I thought 
I must give you something, just to remember me 
by, you know,” and he held it towards her. 

His fervency, the true heart which shone thronck 
his words, simple though they were, aroused tender 
sympatiy aud appreciation in the breast of Mrs. 
Linwood, and she replied: 

“I thank you very much, but it must be very dear 
to you; [shall remember you without it.” : 
A look of sad disappointment passed over his 
features, and he slowly restored the article to its 
resting place; then, as if regretting the action, le 
suddenly brought it forth again, and placing it in 
her hand, vehemently said: : 

“Oh, lady, please take it; I might die before I see 
you again, aud then it will be buried with me. [ 








“you are tried and true ; I wish uo better men.” 


can’t put it back again; it seems just as if my little 
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girl was whispering to me to give it to you. I| 


know you will love it and cherish it, not so much 
for my sake, as for her sake. It’s an old man’s last 
request, dear lady—an old man who has passed nearly 
forty-five years of life upon the sea—will you take 
it?” 

“T will,” stammered Mrs. Linwood, the pearly 
tear-drops trembling upon her eye-lashes, “I will 
cherish it, too, for you are a good man, and I thank 
you very much for your confidence.” 

His eyes lighted ; his aged head, with its crown of 
snow-white hair, moved slowly, as if in thankfulness, 
and pressing her hand within his own, he huskily 
murmured : 

“Tam very happy now—adieu, dear lad y—Heaven 
bless you !” 

She gazed upon him a moment, and then rejoined 
her husband, who drew her tenderly to him, and 
while his face wore a look of reverential love, he 
said: 

“ You aro my life, dearest ; your sweet spirit carries 
its influence to the hearts of men, and melts them,” 

She replied by a glance of purest affection from 
her soul-lit eyes, and then taking his arm, moved 
onward. 

In a short time they reached a hotel, and engaged 
rooms, 

The youth felt that it was now time to inform his 
friends that he could not remain with them, yet he 
disliked to do so, for well he knew the many objec- 
tions which would be raised, and the sadness it 
would cause Mrs. Linwood. 

“Why are you so quiet, Frank ? 

It was her voice, and he felt much relieved that 
she had broached the subject, for now it would be 
much easier to make the dreaded declaration. He 
hesitated, was silent a moment, and then returned; 

“T am thinking of something which in itself is 
sad.” 

“The loss of our friends?” 

“No, not that particularly, although that is not 
out of my mind,” and he looked up with a melancholy 
sinile. 

“What, then, is it?” queried Mrs. Linwood, very 
earnestly. 

He was silent a few moments, during which time 
he was meditating upon the best method of announe- 
iag his departure ; but ere he could decide, his im- 
pulse preceded his judgment, aud he hastily re- 
sponded: 

“Tam about to leave you.” 

“ Leave us ?” and Mrs. Linwood’s face became pale. 
“ What do you mean?” 


” 


| 


| not remember that you were the first one who ever 
| made me happy—you, who took me from the bosom 


[THE OLD SAILOR’S ADIEV.] . 


“ T knew that yon would object,” he rejoined, “and 
But it is best that I should 


I did not like to tell you. 
go.” 

~ « Where will you go?” exclaimed Mrs. Linwood, 
in tones betraying sad anxiety. “ You cannot be 
sincere ? I pray you drive the idea from your mind.” 

He shook his head mournfully, and answered : 

“T know the kind spirit which prompts -your 
words, and although I deeply appreciate them, I 
must not listen.” 

“Frank, why do you speak thus?” and Mrs. Lin- 
wood arose, placed her hand upon his shoulder, and 
gazed pleadingly into his face. “ Have you not been 
happy with us ?” 


“Happy! How can yon ask me that? Can you 


of the cold sea and warmed me by the sunshine of 
your love.” 

“Then why do you not remain with us?” 

“You interposed your question at a point most fa- 
vourable to your views, but, Mrs. Linwood, though 
you are my friend, and I know it, and feel it, yet I 
cannot be dependent, for then I should not be 
friendly to myself.” } 

She regarded him with an expression of blended 

reproach, sadness, and admiration, a nd said: 

“ You cannot conquer your pride, even to please 
me?” 

“Mrs. Linwood, you well know that I would do 
anything consistent with my own honour to gratify 
you—do not speak, please, I know what you would 
say—but asI have often told you, there is something 
within that rebels. Callit pride, foolish pride if you 
will, but it is there, and I can’t help it.” 

“How then could you stay with Mr. Tweed and 
Mr. Wilton ?” 

‘The former adopted me, the latter was fate. 
This, my presence here, is fate.” 





‘““T hope you are not a fatalist.” 
“Tam not. I speak thus—fate—desiring not to 


| take upon my lips the name of the Creator in com- 
| mon, or in careless mood.” 


“There is your poetry again, Frank,” and she 
| gazed wonderingly, tenderly upon him. 

“You seek to turn my thought intoa different 
| channel—you are ever kind—but this must not be,” 
| said Frank, his voice modulating to a cali firmness. 

She sighed, was about to speak, then listened a 
| moment, and at length replied: 

“T will say no more, but resign the case to my 
| husband, whom I hear approaching.” 

In a moment Captain Linwood entered, 


“Frank has made some extraordinary statements 
me,” remarked Mrs. Linwood. 

“ Indeed ; what are they, dearest, that canse you 
to look so serious ?” he asked, interestedly. 

“ He tells me that he is about to leave us.” 

“ Leave us!” echoed the captain, in surprise. 

Then turning to Frank, he added: 

“ Come, my boy, sit down by my side, and tell me 
the meaning of this.” 

The youth complied, and with reddened cheek 
and downcast eye, said: 

“ You know that I love you very much, and that I 
am grateful for the tender care you have extended 
to me, but I cannot be a burden upon you.” 

“A burden!” the captain laughed ; “that is non- 
sense.” 

A bright light for an instant shot from the fiery 
eye, then ‘twas gone, and in a mild, but resolutv 
tone, he returned: 

“It may be to you, but you know I cannot be de- 
pendent.” 

“Frank,” the tone was almost stern, “I cannot 
listen to this. It is absurd, as well as unkind.” 

“ No, no, do not say that!” cried the youth, plead- 
ingly. “ You know Iam not ungrateful or incon- 
siderate, but it does hurt me so to think of—of——” 

“T know what you would say,” interposed tlio 
captain, in a gentler tone; “but think a moment. 
Who saved our lives? Who was the instrumeit in 
the hands of an all-wise Creator that discovered tho 
state of our boats, and made them whole? Yov, my 
dear boy—you!” 

“It was only my duty,” responded the youtl, 
almost inaudibly. 

* And I say it is my duty to take care of you, and 
I shall do it. It is my duty to our dear friend 
Daniel, who loved you. Itisa duty I owe tomy 
own honour! Remember—this is both conclusive 
| and decisive !” 
| The youth could make no further objections, and 
| the subject was dismissed. 

Mrs. Linwood was rejoiced at this settlement of 
the question, which had called up so many sad feel- 

| ings on either side. 

‘he day passed away, and the youth songlrt his 
couch. Again he was without resource and obliged 
to accept of the bounty of his friends. His protector 
and old companion were Jost, and ail his treasnres— 
clothes—books—and the product of his own brain, 

| which he naturally felt much affection for, were 1% 
the bottom of tue sea, and shrouded by the dirk, 
| rolling waves. 

\ (To be continued.) 
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THE LOCKSMITH OF LYONS. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
He was not born to shame; 
Upon his brow shame is asham'd to sit; 
Yor ‘tis a throne where honour may be crown’ 
Sole monarch of the universal earth 
Shakespeare. 

Werks had passed after the prostration of ihe ar- 
tisan from the thrust of Le Scorpion’s poisoned dag- 
ger, when Dr. Planche deemed it prudent to resume 
the conversation so abruptly terminated in a prece- 
ding chapter. 

By that time the artisan had recovered from his 
wounds, and was able to leave his room—the room 
he occupied in the house of Dr. Planche. 

Those in La Croix Rousse who were familiar with 
the appearance of the artisan in his character of a 
locksmith, and under the name of Robert Lackville, 
would have failed to recognise him as George Her- 
bert, artist and designer in the schools of art of 
Lyons, 

As Robert Lackville, locksmith, he was known as 
a bloff, frank, bronze-faced young man, whose work- 
man’s garb, loose and light at the throat, open over 
the breast, rolled up to the shou!der at the arms, and 
worn carelessly, though ever neat, served to display 
his well-made and powerful frame, simply as an ar- 
tisan, a man of the people. 

As George Herbert, artist and designer, he was 
known ainong the schools of art asa man of genius, 
silent and reserved, haughty and distant, ever clad 
as a gentleman of taste and wealth. 

To himself he was knownas a man who had been 
a galérien; as one who, whether he wore the coarse 
blouse of an artisan, or in the rich broadcloth of a 
distinguished artist, bore upon his shoulder a scar of 
infamy, from which the honest pvor would recvil as 
suddenly as the haughty rich. 

To Dr. Planche he was known, or firmly believed 
to be, a young man of noble nature, of splendid 
talents, of lion-like courage, of sterling integrity, 
most cruelly wounded by the malice of Esark Has- 
serbrek. 

Weeks after he had received his wounds from the 
dagger of Le Scorpion, then, and at an early hour of 
the morning, he entered the office of Dr. Planche, at- 
teuded by Antoine, who had scarcely left his side 
since the delirium seized upon him. 

‘The artisan was pale, and the bronzed hue of his 
complexion and hands had disappeared. He was 
thinuer than when we introduced him to the reader 


in his locksmith’s shop of La Croix Rousse, but his ' 
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) step was firm and elastic, and the tire of restored 
| health in his steady glance. 

“Tam ready, my friend,” he said to the doctor. 

“Oh, then you are determined to visit Gencral La 
Mothier? Sit down, and let us reason vver what 
you are to tell him.” 

**T know what I am to tell him. Healready knows 
that I ama galérien.” 

“My faith!” exclaimed the doctor, starting. “ And 
here [have been arraying a host of reasous why 
you should not speak of that to hia!” 

“TI did not inform you of all that passed between 

General La Mothier and myself at the single inter- 
view we had,” replied the artisan, “ Had 1 doue so 
| I would have told you that I bared my shoulder to 
| his gaze, pointing out to him the scar.” 
** And why did you do that? My faith, and you 
| hadnever seen him before! What folly! I see— 
| you chanced to be in one of those morbid moods you 
sometimes have, and you were ready to strip off 
your shirt, and rush into the street,and shout: ‘Ho, 
every body! I was a galérien!’ There are such 
maniacs in this world, and I fear you are one of 
them.” 

“IT was, at the time, in such a mood, my friend,” 
replied the artisan, calmly. “In truth, haviug just 
excited myself in chastising that rascal, Hasser- 
brek, and expecting that he would proclaim to all 
Lyons that Robert Lackville, locksmith, was Robert 
Lackville, galerien, I felt desperate.” 

“Oh, well considered in that light, the act was ex- 
cusable in one who too often gives way to rash im- 
pulses. When you shall have lived to ny age you 
will be very far from showing scars to the world.” 

“Tt does not matter row, my friend. Even had I 
not told him already, I would now tell him.” 

“ Not if Blanche were not his child—and that we 
cannot prove. In truth we only suspact that, and I 
am not sure that we shall not do very wrong iu cre- 
ating the same impression in his mind.” 

“ You will not go with me, then, to the gene- 
ral’s ?” 

“ Certainly. But listen ; he has no doubt that his 
child is dead, We have uno iirm aud positive proof 
that the child was not destroyed. And, besides, we 
have no positive proof that blanche is that child, if 
the child still lives.” 

“ Doetor, I perfectly understand you,” said the ar- 
tisan, gravely. 

“ You do?” 








“Yes. You firmly believe Blanche to be the 
child of Henri La Mothier ?” 
“My faith do 1!” 








“And know that she and I love each other de- 
votedly ?” 

“Yes. Iam very sure that you and she love each 
other—just as I and my good wife used to love each 
other.” 

“Yes ; andas you and your good wife still love 
each other, doctor.” 

“ Tadmit we still have a respectable affection after 
so many years of married life,” replied the doctor, 
laughing. “ But you said’ you perfectly understood 
mo. Go on.” 

“* Yes, my dear friend, I perfectly understand you. 
You firmly believe Blanche to be the daughter of 
Henri and Leola La Mothier. You know that 
Blanche and I are devotedly attached to each other. 
You are also sure that La Mothier, a noble, and of 
great pride, will never permit his daughter to marry 
a galérien.” 

“Ha!” cried the old physician, staring at tho 
artisan. 

“ And you desire that I should make Blanche my 
wife, before a word is said to the man whom you be- 
lieve to be her father.” 

“Good! All you state is perfectly true, George,” 
said Dr. Planche. ‘I do not say my desire is gene- 
rous towards La Mothier, but I do declare it is just 
towards you. Youare as dear to me, George Her- 
bert,” he continued, as he grasped the hands of the 
artisan warmly in his own, “as if you were my own 
son. God has never given mea child, yet I think 
no father could love a son more than 1 do you, my 
boy. I knew you before you fell under the terrible 
hate of that Esark Hasserbrek, and loved you then. 
I would have adopted you then as my son, yonder in 
England, had I not seen that you yearned feverishly 
to discover the mysteries of your birth, and to find 
your real father. You came to me after you had 
fallen under the power of Hasserbrek—came to me 
desperate, despondent, ready almost to end your 
blighted life with your own hand—no longer desiring 
to find your kindred, because you believed the brand 
of the galérien had disgraced your blood, whether 
you sprang from peer or peasant. Then I persuaded 
you to accept me as your father, to live with me asa 
beloved son. You desired to penetrate the secrets of 
these formidable organisatiors of the weavers, which 
threaten to repeat in Lyons the scenes of 1831, and 
s0 assumed two characters and two names. I have 
only advised. I only do that now, my son. You 
will be miserable all your life if you lose Blanche. 
Your happiness is as dear to me as my own; nay, 
more dear—since I am old, and can live but a few 
years longer. It is no dishonourable thing that I 
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would advise you to do. We do not know that 
Blanche is the child of La Mothier. We do not 
know that she is not the niece of Lisette Rousseau. 
We know that your future happiness, and hers, de- 
pends upon your union—a union that cannot be set 
aside by any discovery we may hereafter make of 
her parentage. See—sinee you led her into this 
house you and she have not met. Such was your 
desire, and I have not opposed it. She pines and 
droors, being cut off from you. Nothing that I, or 
my wife, can think of to divert her mind from yon, js 
of any avail. Yet, she is patient, and bears up well 
against this separation, because she has no suspicion 
that it may be final.” 

“Oh,” said the doctor, impatiently, and advancing 
towards an alcove before which hung a heavy cur- 
tain of. green and gold damask, “ you are a pair of 
absurdly honourable fellows. Is not that your opinion, 
General Henri La Mothier ?” 

As he pronounced this name, the curtain was 
swept aside, and from the alcove advanced the owner 
of the name. 

“ General La Mothier!” exclaimed the artisan, in 
amazement, and instantly recognising the stately 
personage who had visited him in his shop in La 
Croix Rousse, 

‘‘He who may be my father!” cried Blanche, pale 
and startled, and involuntarily clingiug to the arm of 
the artisan. 

The general, who wag also very pale, from many 
contending emotions, continued to advance towards 
the bewildered pair, but his eyes were fixed upon the 
face of the artisan, and both hands extended. 

“Tam Henri La Mothier,” be said, “and at the 
request of Dr. Planche I have been a concealed wit- 
ness of all that has passed since you entered this 
room, for which I owe you an apology. Until I heard 
the conversation between you and the doctor I had 
no suspicion that a child of mine was living. Asre- 
gards that, all isa mystery to me, but this I know, 
young man—you are worthy to be the hushand of 
any woman in France.” ' 

So saying, he grasped the right hand of theartisan 
in both of his, pressing it warmly. 

As the general advanced towards the artisan, 
Blanche had reireated to the side of the doctor, to 
whose arm she now clung trembling, and gazing 
fearfully at the tall and military-looking personage, 
who, if he were indeed her father, was a man with 
right aud power to deprive her of her lover. 

“ Ah, great heaven!” she thought, “I may gain a 
very great and rich man for a father, and lose my 
Robert. Oh, doctor,” she whispered to the physi- 
cian, “it was cruel and treacherous in you to do 
this.” 

“ Wait, my dove of beauty and innocence,” replied 
the doctor, in the same tone. “It may be that 1 un- 
derstand the character of General La Mothier better 
than you or your lover! My faith! in a worldly 
light, Henri La Mothier isas honest and impulsively 
honourable a simpleton as my friend George Herbert. 
Tam almost sorry that I did not also entrap the coun- 
tess at the same time with her husband—but then 
she, being a woman, and tierefore weak, would have 
screamed the instant she conceived a suspicion that 
her infant was living. It is well as it is.” 

“ Yes, monsieur,” continued the general, smiling, 
and still holding the hand of the artisan ; “ you are 
worthy to be the husband of any woman in France, 
even of the blood-royal. Nobility of heart and not 
nobility of birth makes true worth. That young lady 
may or may not be my daughter, but in either case 
remember and regard me only as your friend.” 

*“ Were I to wed her, and it should afterwards be 
proved that she, the daughter of a noble family, was 
the wife of a branded criminal,” said the artisan, 
trembling with emotion, “ she would despise me.” 

‘Never. She loves you too purely, too devotedly.” 

“ Yet I should despise myself. I should go mad 
in reflecting that I had blindfolded her into a mar- 
riage which the honest part of the world wouid 
justly call infamous. I have not yet told her that 
she has bestowed all her wealth of love upon a 
galérien. I could not wed her, and she ignorant of 
that. Let me tell you, my noble-hearted benefactor, 
that though my frame writhed with agouy the other 
night, when she thrust the red-lot iron into my 
bleeding wounds, my soul writhed with a greater 
agony of dread lest she should see the accursed 
brand upon wy shoulder !” 

“Come forth, and tell him you did see the brand, 
and have heard his story.” 

But before all this had been spoken, the curtained 
glass doors of the great book-case had flown wide 
apart, a glorious form of ravishing beauty had 
leaped into sight, and two arms, as white as snow, 
and as soft as down, had encircled the neck of the 
artisan. 

“ Blanche—dear Blanche !” he cried, as he pressed 
the ardent girl fondly to his breast, and rained down 
a storm of kisses upon her brow, cheeks, and lips. 





“My Robert! I know all, and I love you all the 
more,” she replied, gazing devotedly into his face, 
which, to her loving heart, seemed to have been hid- 
den from her an age. “ Oh, I saw that scar that dread- 
ful evening in La Croix Rousse, but I knew nothing 
of its meaning—and if I had, I had already given 
my heart to you, forever. Since then, Dr. Planche 
has told me all, and you, dear, wronged, noble Ro- 
bert, are a thousand times dearer to me than before.” 

“Do you see!” cried the doctor. This is the hap- 
piness now in your arms, easily and quickly made 
yours for ever—and which a few words from you 
to La Mothier may cut off from your heart for ever. 
Are you still resolute to visit the general, and reveal 
to him what you suspect ?” 

“TI am resolute never to commit an act which may 
afterwards cause me to despise myself,” replied the 
artisan. 

“Oh, my Robert, you do not love me as I love 
you,” exclaimed Blanche, disturbed by the cloud 
upon her lover’s brow, and the proud sadness in his 
tone. 

“Dr. Planche,” he said, calmly, “she isa woman 
in years and form. She is but achild in experi- 
euce. I love her too well to take advantage of her 
love and. innocence. You have tempted me sorely ; 
but suspecting—almost knowing—as I do, I am still 
resolute to see Henri La Mothier. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed the doctor, staring 
at the artisan, who was pale and trembling, but 
whose superbly handsome features were firm and 
resolute. “ Who taught you to have such principles 
—such scruples of honour. 

“ This man,” replied the artisan, placing his right 
hand upon Antoine’s shoulder. “ All principles or 
scruples of honour and honesty, or right and man- 
hood, that I possess, or that prompt any action of 
mine were taught me by Antoine, who received me, 
an infant, from the bands of those who deserted me. 
Am I right, Antvine, in being resolute to speak with 
Henry La Mothier before 1 wed one who may be his 
daughter?” 

“ Monsieur is right,” replied the gray-laired S wiss, 
with glistening eyes. 

‘Good!’ whispered the delighted doctor to 
Blanche. “That pledge from the lips of Henri La 
Mothier was all I desired. My faith! he is a rarity! 
He is a man that has never forfeited his word!” 

The artisan was about to reply, scarcely knowing 
what reply to make, when the general continued, 
rapidly: 

“ Before saying a word upon any other subject, 
permit me to explain my presence in the character of 
a spy. For that character I am indebted to Dr. 
Plauche. Yesterday he called upon me, introducing 
himself, and gave me your history, as it is kuown to 
him, as it was told by you to him. I was already 
greatly interested in you; in fact, since our inter- 
view in the locksmith shop in La Croix Rousse, you 
have been inmy mind, 1 desired to explain to you 
how I obtained an impression of a key, not knowing 
that the key unlocked the bed-chamber of the maiden 
you loved, and to explain, also, why I desired such 
akey. You did not come to see me as you had pro- 
mised, and, on inquiry, I was pained to learn that 
your shop was closed, and that you had disap- 
peared. 

“Since then, I have been daily endeavouring to 
find you, and in vain, until the conversation of Dr. 
Planche informed me that you were in his house— 
my next-door neighbour. There are reasons, of 
which I shall hereafter speak, that lead me to feel a 
deep interest in you and your welfare, atid therefore 
I gladly accepted an invitation from the doctor to 
meet you this morning, here in his office, ata certain 
hour. Let me assure you, young lady,” said the 
general, bowing to Blanche, “that I had not the 
slightest suspicion of your presence in the book- 
case.” 

“Come!” exclaimed Dr. Planche; “the facts, 
briefly, are these. lt was all my plot. Assured 
that the general would be prompt and punctual, I 
persuaded my little Bianche to remain hidden in the 
book-case until I should call out, ‘Come forth!’ 
Soon after she was hidden, the general entered, and 
at the same moment, I heard‘the approach of George 
and Antoine, 

“* Oblige me, general,’ said I, ‘by remaining 
behind the curtain of that alcove, I will not detain 
you there very long.’ 

“ He complied at once, and all was done so quickly 
=e quietly, that Iam sure Blauche knew uothing 
of it.” 


“ Indeed,” said Blanche, blushing, “I had no sus- 
picion that anyone was playing spy except myself.” 
“I have no doubt of that,” remarked the geueral. 
“Tmagine my amazement when I heard the doctor 
say to Monsieur Herbert, immediately upon his en- 
trance, ‘Oli, then, you are determined to visit Gene- 


ral La Mothier. Sit down, and let us reason over 
what you are to tell him,’ Imagiue my wouder in 





listoning to,the rapid conversation that followed, in 
which, for the first time, I learned that it was sup- 
posed by anyone that the maiden loved by Monsieur 
Herbert was my clild—a child that I have never 
doubted—no, not for an instant— was drowned in tho 
Seine, fifteen years ago, by Barbe Rousseau. And 
now, Dr. Pianche, aud Monsieur Herbert, in Heaven’s 
name, tell mewhy you suspect that the child hurled 
from the Pont Neuf by the accursed Barbe Rous- 
seau is this young lady !” 

The voice, the features, the stately person of 
General La Mothier, quivered with excitement be- 
youd his coutrol, and the doctor was about to reply, 
when a shrill, ‘wuearthly yell was heard in the hall, 
evidently near the front eatrance of the mansion. 

“ My faith! what does that mean ?” exclaimed tho 
old doctor, hurrying toa @oor of his office which 
commanded a view of the hail. 

He beheld the footman, or hall-porter, Guillot, 
rapidly retreating from the farious advance and ges- 
tures of an old woman, who brandished a knife, and 
who at the same yelled: 

“ Tuke care, you calf in livery! One scratch, and 
you are a dead man! I know General La Mothier 
is in this house. Out of my way, beef-eater! His 
servants told me hewasin bere. Hoo! must I give 
you a taste of my claw?” 

Let her pass, Guillot,” cried Dr. Planche to the 
footman, who was brandishing a chairas he retreated 
from this wild old woman, whose very aspect was 
terrible. 

“Ha, ha! Aro you there, Dr. Alphonse Abat?” 
screamed the old woman, advancing towards tho 
office. 

“ Great Heaven!” exclaimed Blanche, recoguising 
the voive. “It is Mother Grimo!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Scott. 

Iris necessary to return fora short time'to Mother 
Grimo, in her prison, with Le Scorpion, Papa Canton, 
and Barbe Roussean, her jailors, in order to explain 
her sudden presence in the house of Dr. Planche. 

It will be remembered that the infuriated old wo- 
man, oa being told that sustenance was only to be 
had by lowering a cord into the room of her jailors, 
vowed she would starve before she would do it. 

And the hard-beaded old woman really meant to 
execute the threat against herself when she screamed 
it through the trap-door. But death by starvation is 
almost impossible when the means of satisfying 
hunger are within easy reach. It is very seldom 
indeed that the most determined and desperate 
would-be suicide has the nerve to starve himself or 
herself to death, 

Mother Grimo was very resolute and very obsti- 
nate, and for three days permitted the pangs of 
hunger and thirst to gnaw at her vitals. She had, 
however, no desire to put an end to her life, under 
any circumstances, especially, if by doing so she was 
to leave Le Scorpion and Barbe Rousseau triumphant. 
Had she desired death, she could have used her poi- 
soned knife or any of the many extracts of snake- 
venom she had in her chest upon herself. 

But she had uo desire to kill herself, nor yet to be 
killed in any way by anybody. She hoped her ob- 
stinacy would so alarm her jailors that they would 
yield to their fears of losing her evidence, and bring 
her food at her door. Once that door should be 
opened, even an inch, she believed she could get out. 
Once out, she believed not all the power on earth 
cou!d hold her. 

But at the eud of three days she found herself be- 
coming very weak, and furiously famished. The 
odonr of hot and enticing food often ascended into 
her prison through the trap-door, and this odour 
weakened her obstinacy, while it increased her 
hunger. 

Peering at timesthrough the trap, she always saw 
one or more of her jailors below, feasting, or drink- 
ing, or smoking. 

At the end of the third day, the old woman, un- 
able longer to resist, lowered a stout cord, and ove 
end dangled suddenly before the nose of Le Scorpion, 
who was at tho time smoking, whilé Papa Canton 
slept. 

“Oh! weare hungry up there,”’ said Le Scorpion, 
flashing up his siugle eye. 

Mother Grimo replied with a curse, at which ho 
laughed. 

“You shall have something,’’ he said; and soon 
after Le fastened a small basket to the cord. 

“ Pull up, and feast, my beloved.” 

Mother Grimo drew up the basket, eagerly. She 
found the basket fall of bottles, but the bottles were 
empty, and in the bottom of the basket was tho 
stocking which had ouce contained her hoardings. 

“Wieud, you mock you!” screamed Mother Grim, 
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who then pelted Le Scorpion with the empty boitles. 
Le Scorpion was not easy to hit. He was as expert 
at dodging as a base-ball player. He danced around 
the floor, screaming with langhter at the furious 
failures of the old woman. The bottles crashed to 
his right and left, on the floor and agaiust the wall, 
but none hit him. 

Finally, Mother Grimo had thrown all but one of 
the bottles, ard finding it in vain to try to hit the 
dancing juggler, sle hurled it at the bald head of the 
grinning old sot, Papa Canton, who had waked up, 
and was enjoying the sport. 

True to its aim, the bottle struck the bald head, 
and was shivered into a thousand pieces, Mother 
Grimo little suspected that this feat was eventually 
to set her free. So she only triumphed at the time 
in having battered the re of one of her jailors, and 
clapped her withered hands for joy, as she saw the 
blood stresmivg from the bald head of Papa Canton. 

He gave one dismal yell when he was struck, then 
a dismal groan and became as if dead. 

“Ho, you have killed him!” cried Le Scorpion, 
running to the bed and staring at the nian. 

“JT hope so. I on!y wish it were you, or Barbe 
Rousseau,” replied Mother Grimo. “Is he dead?” 

“ Yes, he is dead. No, he is not dead!” 

“ Let me shoot her—oh, let me shoot her !”: roared 
Papa Canton, floundering out of his bed, furious, and 
scarching under the pillow fora pistol. “She has 
smashed my head. Let me shoot her!” 

But this did not-suit Le Scorpion. Neither he nor 
Barbe Rousseau had any desire for the death of Mo- 
ther Grimo—at least, not yet, so he wrested the 
weapon from the hands of the old sot, and forced 
him back into bed, that his hurts might be dressed. 

“Tl have her life!” roared Papa Canton, when 
his head was bandaged. 

“You shall have the killing of her when we have 
done with her. At present, we must keep her alive. 
Lower the cord and basket, my angel,” said Le 
Scorpion. “I shall take care not to send so many 
dvottles again.” 

This time Mother Grimo drew up the basket full 
of excellent food; and made a hearty meal. After 
that she drew up her provisions regularly three 
times a day. 

She saw very llitle of Barbe Rousseau. Tach day 
he entered the room below once or twice, remained 
a few minutes,and went away. In fact, Barbe Rous- 
seau was full of the intended insurrection, and only 
looked in occasionally to see that his prisoner was 


safe. 

At length Le Scorpion began to go out also. He 
hada part to play in the intended outbreak. His 
wounds having nearly healed, he would be absent 
for hours at a time. 

Bat Papa Canton never went out for more than 
half an hour ata time, scarcely long enough, Mo- 
ther Grimo thought, to. go far from the house. But 
either be or Le Scorpion were always there on 
guard, Whenever Papa Canton was alone in the 
room below, and Mother Grimo peered down at him, 
he would point at his battered bald-head and swear 
vengeance. 

“Tam only waiting,” he would say, “until the re- 
volution begins. Then I’ll make an end of you, old 
tigress,” 

It soon began to dawn upon Mother Grimo’s mind 
that the old sot was gradually going mad. His head 
had never been right since the bottle was smashed 
upon it, It was a marvel hew he bad retained any 
seuse at all, after so many years of deep and con- 
tinued drinking. All he wanted was drink, and Le 
Scorpion or Barbe Rousseau kept him supplied with 
wine and brandy, when either of them were present. 
When he was left alone as seutinel very little wine 
and no brandy was left for his use. Otherwise Papa 
Canton would have been dead drunk all the time, or 
killed himself quickly. 

As days passed on, Mother Grimo perceived that 
the old drunkard was more and more becoming a 
monomaniac—that is, he was becomiug insane with 
a desire to kill her. He kept this desire concealed 
from Le Scorpion and Barbe Rousseau, but Mother 
Grimo was well aware of it. She saw it glaring in 
is eyes as he stared upwards at her, tryivg to get a 
shot at her when she peeped at him. 

She had no fear that he could hit her with any 
bullet fired by his shaking hands. He seemed to 
know very well that his shot would be thrown away, 
unless he could approach within a few feet of her. 
It was only when filed with drink when Le Scorpion 
was present, that he felt his hand was steady enough 
to take sure aim. But then the eye of Le Scorpion, 
wiom he dreaded, was upon him. 

Papa Canton often tried to persuade the old woman 
to make a rope of her bed-cluthes and lower herself 
into his room. 

_ “Come, I'll be your friend,” he would say, coax- 
ingly. “Iam tired of this life; am I not as much of 
@ prisoner as youare? I waut to go out; I have 








made a little money in being your jailor, and I de- 
sire to spend it in the Golden Loom. Come down; I 
will then let you pass out.” 

This did not deceive the old woman. She knew 
he was lying. She knew that were she to trust her- 
self to a rope, he would put a ball through her head 
on ber way down. Besides, ske felt anything but con- 
fidence in her power to make a safe descent on any 
rope that she could imagine. 

“ Why don’t youcome up the stairs out in the hall, 
and open my door,” she asked, “if you want to let 
me out?” 

“There are no stairs there. Barbe Rousseau and 
Le Scorpion tore them down, weeks ago—you must 
have heard the noise they made.” 

Mother Grimo had heard the noise, but she did 
not know why it was made. 

“* And can’t you climb up ?” 

“No, I tried that. I haven’t much use of my 
limbs,” replied the bloated old man. “Time was 
when I could have scaled the place where the stairs 
were like acat. But I can’t now; I am old and 
heavy; and somehow I can’t lift my limbs about. 
Oh, I tried to climb up! I did!” 

“The old serpent has tried to get at me!” thought 
Mother Grimo. “He is constantly studying some 
plot tokillme. That blow on his head has left 
but one idea in it—the idea to hit upon a plan tomake 
an end of me, I will study how to kill him.” 

One day, Mother Grimo, peeping down slyly, said : 

“Mavage to get mea good stout rope, forty feet 
long, and some stout fish-hooks, and I will contrive 
to get down there. I am going to trust you.” 

“Bravo! But what do you want with fish-hooks ?” 

“Oh, if I tell you, you may tell Le Scorpion or 
Barbe Rousseau, and then they will know very well 
what I want with fish-hooks.” 

“Who ever heard of fish-hooks being used in 
making a rope ladder ?” growled Papa Cauton. 

“Tf you don’t get me one hundred stout fish-hooks, 
of all sizes, I won’t trust you,” said Mother Grimo. 
“T have an idea that you intend to shoot me in the 
back, while I am on my way down; but I am willing 
to risk that.”’ 

“Oh, what an idea! Butto prove my faith, I will 
get the fish-hooks for you—a thousand, if you like.” 

“A hundred will do.” 

The next day, Papa Canton, while out—and leav- 
ing Le Scorpion on guard—procured forty feet of 
half-inch line, which he concealed by winding around 
his body, under his loose blouse; and also a package 
containing a hundred and more fish-hooks, some very 
small, some with shafts two inches long. 

When again alone in his room, he fastened the rope 
and package to Mother Grimo’s string, aud she soon 
had them iu her possession. 

“Thanks, Papa Canton,” she said, her squinting 
eyes glittering with savage glee. ‘ Now, I will make 
me a rope ladder,” 

“Good!” muttered the vindictive old sot. “And 
I will pop a brace of bullets into your head as you 
come down on that ladder. But what does she want 
with fish-hooks ?” 

Pupa Canton studied long upon this mystery, and 
as connectedly as his drink-sodden brain would per- 
mit, but he studied in vain, 

* No matter,” he mused, “the fish-hooks will be 
of very little use to her after she comes within three 
feet of the floor. I'll let her get nearly down, and 
then I'll pey her for my broken head. How it bas 
ached, day and night, since she smashed the bottle 
on it.” 

He pressed his head between his bloated, chalky 
fingers, and groaned. He was going mad from con- 
tinued pain in the head, In truth, the bottle Lad for 
ever distorted his wits. The thousands of full bot- 
tles he had emptied into his head during his vile old 
life, combined with the single empty bottle that had 
smitten him on the outside of his hea’, had resulted 
in creating one great and all-absorbing desire—a 
desire to kill the woman who had struck him, 

Mother Grimo at once began to make a rope- 
ladder, after examining and laying aside the hook. 

In two days she had made an admirable rope- 
ladder, over twenty-five feet long. ‘Then she took 
from her chest a stout scarf, or narrow shawl, of 
black wool. To one eud of this scarf, and even as 
far up as half of it, she carefully attached the fish- 
hooks—every one of them, large aud small—using 
strong black silk thread, and sewing the hooks to 
the scarf strongly. 

When this was done, the lower half of the scarf 
bristled with keen, barbed points. 

Then she took from the upper tray of her chest'a 
small glass jar, nearly full of some thick, greenish 
gum, almost aliquid. With this gum, and using a 
feather she took from her pillow, she carefully 
anointed the point and barb of every hook. 

She was very particular not to omit a single hook, 
and not to permit the slightest particle of the gum 
to get on her fingers. 
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She was two days in doing this, for after anoint- 
ing six or eight hooks, she waited until the gum 
had dried upon them before anointing more. 

This gum was distilled from the poison-bags of the 
deadly coral snake, 

When the gum had dried on the last anointed 
hooks, Mother Grimo folded over them the other 
half of the black woollen scarf, so that the hooks 
were wholly concealed. She then fastened one end 
of this infernal machine to the foot of her rope- 
ladder, and to the other end of the scarf, now folded 
as we have said—an empty bottle for a weight. 

It was strange, but true, that Papa Canton’s life- 
long enemy, the bottle, was to be used in the terrible 
and last assault that was to be made upon him. 

Mother Grimo was now ready for active opera- 
tions. 

On the morning of that day, when La Mothier and 
the artisan met in the office of Dr. Planche, Mother 
Grimo called out to Papa Canton: 

“Come, shall I try it to-day?” 

“You have been a very long time in making a 
rope-ladder,” he replied. “Is it done ?” 

* Yes, but I fear it is tooshort. Only twenty feet, 
or less. If I fasten a shaw! or something to it, it 
may do—that is, if you will hold the shawl so as ta 
keep the ladder from swinging about.” 

“I can do that readily,” replied Papa Canton, 
after a sly examination of his pistol. 

“ You are sure we shan’t be interrupted ?” 

“ Barbe Rousseau and Le Scorpion have both gone 
over to the hill of Fourviers, to be gone all day. 
You will never have a better chance, my dear.” 

Papa Canton was in a fever of eagerness. His in- 
tended vengeance seemed now ready to drop into his 
arms. He was ready to embrace it. He trembled 
and langhed, and glared, and rubbed his great 
bloated face, the curbuncles on his nose and face 
glowed like gems of fire. 

“TI am afraid!” whined the old woman, peering 
down with her squinting eyes. “My head already 
swims at the bare thought of venturing on a rope- 
ladder.” 

“Bah! Courage! It is nothing!” said Papa 
Can‘on, glaring up impatiently. ‘Don’t be foolish 
now!” 

“ Bat someone may come in just while I am swing- 
ing in the air!” 

“Chut! There is no one to comein! Whoever 
comes in here?” cried Papa Canton, in a frenzy of 
insane eagerness. 

“The people of the house may come in when I 
scream. I know I shall scream when 1am half-way 
down.” 

“Ob, you shall scream when you are down!” mut- 
tered the crazy old desperado, But aloud he replied : 

“You might scream like fifty demons, and no ono 
would hear you. This house is uninhabited above 
the seeond story. We are in the fourth. All the 
yelling aud screaming you or I can make could never 
be heard above the clash and clang of the looms of 
the weavers onthe second fluor. Besides Barbe 
Rousseau has told all never to heed any cries they 
may hear in this part of the house.” 

“Oh, he has!” 

“Yes. Come. Have you fastened anything to tho 
ladder for me to hold?” roared Papa Canton, ex- 
tending and lifting his hands to evince his desire to 
aid her. 

“Yes. I have something for you to hold,” re- 
plied Mother Grimo, chuckling in her sleeve, as sho 
began to lower the scarf. 

Papa Canton beheld the empty bottle slowly ad- 
vaneing. With gleaming eyes he stood ready % 
grasp the scarf as soon as it should be within hi 
eager reach. 

(To be continued), 





An Irattan Secriut Soctery.—The “ Madre 
Natura” is the oldest, the most powerful, and the 
most occult of the secret societies of Italy. Its 
mythic origin reaches the era of Paganism, and it 
is not impossible that it may have been founded by 
some of the despoiled professors of the ancient 
faith. As time advanced, the brotherhood assumed 
many outward forms, according to the varying 
spirit of the age; sometimes they were freemasons, 
sometimes they were soldiers, sometimes artists, 
But whether their ex- 
ternal representation were a lodge, a commandery, 
a studio, or an academy, their inward purpose was 
ever the same; and that was to cherish tho 
memory, and, if — to secure the restoration, 
of the Roman Republic, and to expel from the 
Aryun settlement of Romulus the creeds and sove- 
reignty of what they styled the Semitic invasion. 
The chief tenet of the society of ‘‘ Madre Natura’ 
is denoted by its name. ‘They could conceive no- 
thing more benignant and more beautiful, more 
provident and more powerful, more essentially 
divine, than that system of creative order to 
which they owed their being, and in which it 
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was their privilege to exist. But they differed 
from other schools of philosophy that have held 
this faith in this dngelen particular ; they recog- 
nised the inability of the Latin race to pursue the 
worship of nature in an abstract spirit, and they 
desired to revive those exquisite personifications 
of the abounding qualities of the mighty mother 
which the Aryan genius had bequeathed to the ad- 
miration of man. Parthenope was again to rule at 
Naples instead of Januarius, and starveling saints 
and winking madonnas were to restore their 
usurped altars to the god of the silver bow and 
the radiant daughter of the foaming wave. Although 
the society of ‘‘ Madre Natura’’ themselves accepted 
the allegorical interpretation which the Neo-Pla- 
tonists had placed upon the Pagan creed during 
the first ages of Christianity, they could not sup- 
pose that the populace could ever comprehend an 
exposition so refined, not to say so fanciful. They 
guarded, therefore, against the corruption and 
abuses of the religion of nature by the entire abo- 
lition of the priestly order, and in the principle 
that every man should be his own priest they be- 
lieved they had found the necessary security.— 
Lothair. By the Right Hon. B. Disraeli. 





THE WIMBLEDON MEETING. 

Tue regulations for the Wimbledon meeting of 
1870, which will commence on the 11th of July, have 
just been issued by the Council of the National Rifle 
Association. They state that there will be six 
distances for individual shooting—200, 500, 600, 
800, 900, and 1,000 yards—and one for volley firing, 
400 yards. The size of the targets will be as fol- 
lows :—At 200 yards, 6ft. by 4ft.; at 500 and 600 
yards, 6ft. square ; at 800, 900, and 1,000 yards, 6ft. 
by 12ft. ; and for volley firing at 400 yards, 6ft. by 
12ft. In competition for individual firing the size 
of the bull’s-cyes and centres will be—at 200 yards, 
bull’s eye, 8in. square; centre, 2ft.; at 500 and 600 
yards, bull’s eye, 2ft. square; centre, 4ft.; at 800, 
900, and 1,000 yards, bull's eye, 3ft. square; centre, 
6ft.; at 400 yards (for volley firing), bull’s eye 2ft. 
wide across the target ; centre, lft. above and below 
bull’s eye; outer, remainder of the target. In all 
cases bull’s eyes will count as 4; centre3; and out- 
ers, 2, The marking when signalled is not to be 
questioned, but the regulations set forth that should 
the officer in charge of a firing party receive rea- 
sonable evidence that a shot has struck the target 
“and has notin any way been marked,” he will 
signal to the non-commissioned officer in the butt 
to examine the target. The result of such examina- 
tion as signalled by the non-commissioned officer is 
to be final. In volley and breech-loading competi- 
tions, when the number of hits counted on the tar- 
get exceeds the number of shots fired, the value of 
one centre for every hit in excess of the number of 
shots will be deducted from the total score. 

The rifles to be used are the Government Enfield, 
with the usual minimum pull of trigger of 6lb. in 
Class L., “any rifle” in Class II., minimum pull of 
trigger of 6lb.; and in Class III., military breech- 
loaders with military sights. In all competitions 
restricted to Volunteers and Enfield All-comers 
none but the ammunition issued from the National 
Rifle Association magazine is to be used. In All- 
comers “‘ any rifle” contests, unless otherwise spe- 
cified, any ammunition may be used. Respecting 
position, Volunteer prizes shall be shot forat 200 
yards off the shoulder, at 500 and 600 yards from 
the knee, or from the shoulder standing, and beyond 
600 yards in any position. In connection with the 
Volunteer contests, however, it is stated that no ob- 
jection will be made in standing position against 
the elbow resting against the body, provided that 
the little finger of the left hand is in front of the 
projection in front of the lock plate. Provided the 
regulation position is maintained, there will be no 
objection either to the position of the fingers of the 
right hand. In All comers’ contests the shooting, 
unless otherwise specified, shall be in any position, 
and the same as regards sighting shots, two of 
which will be allowed to every competitor at each 
distance. 

Ties will be decided as follows :—Individual 
shooting.—1. In the Second Stage, Queen’s, by the 
aggregate scores made in the first stage ; if stilla 
tie, by firing five shots at 1,000 yards until the tie 
is decided. 2. In competitions where but one prize is 
given, the tie will be shot off round for round; 
should there be more than one distance in the con- 
test, the tie will be shot off at the longest range. 
3. In other contests than those specified above 
when the firing shall be at more than one distance, 
—a., by the score made at the longest distance in 
the contest, and if still a tie. and there be three dis- 
tances in the contest, by the score at the second 
distance ; 6, if still a tie, by the fewest outers; 
¢, if still a tie, by the inverse order of shots count- 
ing by twos from the last shot to the first; d, if 
still a tie, by inverse order of shots, counting 
singly from the last to the first; e, by the fewest 





misses ; /, if still a tie, by firing single shots at a i 


carton target. 4. en firing at one distance 
only,—a, by the fewest outers ; 6, if still a tie, by 
the inverse order of shots counting by twos from 
the last-shot to the first; c, if still a tie, by the 
inverse order of shots, counting singly from the 
lastshot to the first ; d, bythe fewest misses ; e, if still 
a tie, by firing single shots at a carton target. In 
firing off ties a carton shall be taken as beating a 
bull’s eye. In matches ties will be decided.—a, by 
the aggregate scores made at the longest distance 
in the contest, by the fewest outers, by the fewest 
misses, and, if still a tie, by the competitors who 
have made the highest score on each side firing five 
shots at the longest distance in the contest. One 
sighting shot will be allowed before shooting off 
ties. 








HELP YOURSELF. 

Fiaut your own battles. Hoe your own row. 
Ask no favours of anyone, and you'll succeed five 
thousand times better than one who is always 
beseeching some one’s influence or patronage. No 
one will ever help you as you can help yourself, be- 
cause no one woe be so heartily interested in 
your affairs. The first step will not be such a long 
one, perhaps; but, carving your own way up the 
mountain, you make each one lead to another, and 
stand firm in that while you chop still another out. 
Men who have made fortunes are not those who 
have had a thousand pounds given them to start 
with, but boys who have.s fair with a well- 
earned two and sixpence. Men who have acquired 
fame have never been thrust into popularity by 
puffs begged or paid for, or given in friendly spirit. 
They have outstretched their own hands and 
touched the public heart. Men who win love do 
their own wooing, and I never knew a man to fail 
so signally as one who induced his affectionate 
grandmamma to speak a good word for him. 
Whether you work for fame, for love, or for money, 
or for anything else, work with your own hands and 
heart and brain. Say ‘‘I will,”’ and some day you 
will conquer. Never let any man have it to say, 
**T have dragged you up.” Too many friends some- 
times hurt a man more than none at all. 

As for women, this applies to them as well. A 
woman who fights her own way upward always suc- 
ceeds. Begin by saying, “I’m as good as anybody, 
if not a leetle better.” Don’t say it aloud, but act 
it. You can teach a school, or start a manufactory 
or a little shop, or paint or scribble, and live by it 
as well as the best man, if only you know your forte 
and do not pitch upon the very thing you have no 
genius for. Shut up your troubles and your em- 
barrassments in your own heart. Ask no man to 
help you because you are a woman—all the same 
good men often will, out of the kindness of their 
hearts—and such aid, unasked for, can harm no 
one ; and your first success, achieved by your own 
hands, will be so sweet that you shall hardly have 
words in which to speak of it. 

Ask help of Heaven and often—you will be heard ; 
but of man as seldom as youcan. I never saw the 
words, “ She helped herself,” written on a woman’s 
tombstone by way of eulogy. But I should like to 
have it truthfully engraven upon mine at least. I 
should like to deserve it. M. K. D. 








THE CAMPHOR-TREE OF SUMATRA, 

To the most luxuriant and valuable kind of trees 
in the island of Sumatra belongs in the first place 
the Dryobalanops Camphora. This is abundantly 
met with on the west coast, to the north of Ayer 
Bangie, chiefly in the extensive bush of the Batta 
lands, but seldom in places more than a thousand 
feet above the sea level; and although it is often 
found on dry, and not marshy places near the sea- 
coast, it attains its utmost growth at heights from 
250 to 400 feet. The tree is straight, extraordinarily 
tall, and has a gigantic crown, which often over- 
tops the other wooden giants by 100 feet or so. The 
stem is sometimes 20 feet thick. According to the 
natives there are three kinds of camphor-tree, 
which they name mailanguan, marbin tungan, and 
marbin targan, from the outward colour of the bark, 
which is sometimes yellow, sometimes black, and is 
often red. The bark is rough and grooved, and is 
overgrown with moss. ‘The leaves are of a dark 
green, oblong oval in shape, and pointed; they 
smell of camphor, and are besides hard and tough. 
The outward form of the fruit is very like that of 
the acorn, but it has around it five petals; these 
are placed somewhat apart from each other, and 
the whole much resembles in form a lily. The 
fruit is also impregnated with camphor, and is 
ann by the natives when it is well ripened and 
fresh. 

The amazing height of the trees hinders the re- 
gular gathering, but when the tree yields its fruit, 
which takes place in March, April, and May, the 
population go to collect it, which they speedily ef- 
fect, as, if the fruit be allowed to remain four days 





on the und, it sends forth a root of about the 
length of a finger, and becomes unfit to be eaten. 
Amongst other things, this fruit, prepared with 
sugar, furnishes a tasty comfit, or article of confec- 
tionery. Itis said that it is very unhealthy to re- 
main near the camphor-tree during the flowering 
season, because of the extraordi hot exhala- 
tions from it during that period. © camphor 
which the tree yields is generally known as Baros 
camphor, and outdoes by far in purity the Japa- 
nese product. This was acknowledged as far back 
as the sixteenth century, and 100 guilders per catty 
was paid for it, while a like quantity of Japanese 
camphor was worth only fifteen guilders. 

The gathering is made in Sumatra in the old 
fashion, and in a very unsatisfactory way. The 
natives have no means whatever of estimating the 
quantity of camphor in a given full-grewn tree. Con- 

uently everything is left to blind chance, 
although the greater the age of the tree the more 
camphor it contains; but it is just the age of the 
tree which the natives are uncertain about. Usually, 
the order of the Rajah is given for a certain number 
of men, say thirty, to gather camphor in the bush 
belonging to the territory which he claims as his. 
The men appointed then seek for a place where 
many trees grow together; there they construct 
rude huts, and sometimes remain there for months. 
When the ean has been formed they forth- 
with set to work. The company is now divided 
into two parties, of which one occupies itself with 
—s the trees, and the other with gathering the 
camphor, which is found in hollows, or crevices in 
the ly of the tree, and, above all, in the knots 
and swellings of branches from the trunk, become 
visible in the form of granules or grains. 

The quantity of camphor yielded by a single tree 
seldom amounts to more than half a pound, and if 
we take into account the great and long-continued 
labour requisite in gathering it, we have the natural 
reply to the question why it fetches so high a price. 
The well-known camphor oil is of very little worth 
and no tree is felled to obtain it. At the same time 
that the camphor is gathered—that is, during the 
cutting down of the tree—the oil, which then drips 
from thecuttings, is caught in considerable quantity. 
It is seldom brought to market, because pro- 
bably the price and the trouble of carriage are not 
sufficiently remunerative. Whenever the oil is offered 
lor sale at Baros, the usual price is one guilder for 
an ordinary quart wine-bottle full. The production 
of Baros camphor lessens yearly; and profitable 
operations of former times, say in the year 1753, 
when fully 1,2501b. were sent from Padang to Baia- 
via, will never return. Since time out of mind, the 
beautiful clumps and clusters of camphor-trees 
have been destroyed in a ruthless manner; young 
and old were felled, and as no planting or means of 
renewal has taken place but the growth of the trees 
has been left to nature, it is not improbable that this 
noble species of tree will ere long wholly disappear 
from Sumatra. Consequently, we have occasionally 
inquired whether the Government cannot do 
something on behalf of camphor production and 
trade by causing plantations to be formed of the 
camphor-producing trees, such as is done in Java 
regarding the forests of jattie (teak). 





THE will of the late George Peabody was admitted 
to probate on the 13th of April, in Essex county, 


Massachusetts. It appears that he left only about 
150,000 dollars, the whole of which is bequeathed 
to his relatives. 

A LARGE “joss,” oridol has been sent home from 
China by Admiral Keppel, as a present for his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and has uir- 
rived at Sandringham. ‘The figure weighs about 
30 cwt., being made of metal. It is not of great 
height, but of massive proportions. The ornamen- 
tation is elaborate, and the whole details of tlic 
figure are distinguished by painstaking minuteness. 

LirE Too SHort, YET WASsTED.—Pliny makes « 
striking computation in regard to the shortness of 
life. I never recall it without being powerfully im- 
pressed by its truth. “Consider,” he says, “the 
time spent in sleep, and you will find that a man 
actually lives only half his space. The other hali 
passes ina state resembling death. You do not 
take into account the years of infancy, which are 
destitute of reason, nor the many diseases and the 
many cares of old age, those penalties. of longevity - 
The senses grow dull, the limbs are racked, the 
sight, the hearing, the power of walking, the teeth 
also, die before us ; and yet all this time is reckoned 
in the period of a life.” But, short as life is at tlie 
best, those who complain of its brevity let it slide 
by them without wishing to scize and make the 
most of its golden moments. How much time do 
we waste in indecision, in vain regrets, delusive 
hopes, and ungrounded fears! What a vast por- 
tion of our precious existence is wasted in mere 
waiting !—“ waiting for something that seems neces- 
sary for our happiness, and the want of which pre- 
vents us from enjoying the present hour,” 
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—_—»p—— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 

“Your grace is marvellously pale,’’ said the 
chamberlain, staring again at the privce from 
under his beetling white eyebrows. 

“Who is not, when the king may be in danger? | 
No doubt you grew pale when you saw Torsa.”’ } 

“Ha! no doubt I did, your grace,” replied the | 
old man, wagging his head. “It is no joke, by St. | 
Jago, to be tapped on the shoulder by Torsa, the 
chief torturer. God bless us all!” 

** Well, you ran away like a deer. 


What then 2” 
“ Like a very old deer, my lord. Time was when | 
no iad in Lisbon, unless it was Sanlez de Rema, 
the son of Alpha de Kema, who was the chief gar- 


dener of ——” 


“Come, I cannot await an ancient history of an- 
tedeluvians. You fled from Torsa. What then?’ 

“My lord, I did say that I did betake myself, 
mind you, to my heels.’ 

* Aye ?”” 


“ But I fell flat upon my face in a second. I am, 
so to say, oldish, though not old; a man is not old, 
so to speak, until he is at least a hundred and ten, 
as my great-great-——”’ 

“Well, well! Speak of Torsa.”’ 

“Oh! He lifted me up with a twist of his hand. 
1 — I could show your grace the bruise he 
uade——”’ 

“Goon. He lifted you up?” 

“ Aye, my lord; and with an oath that came near | 
taking my head off, cried : 

“Show me to the king! Show me to the king! 
T have a message for him from the pope!’ and I 
did notice, even in my alarm, that he held in his 
loft hand a missive, a letter, with a great seal at- 
tached. Now few in my peculiar situation, your | 
grace r 

“Go on, goon! You led Torsa to the king ?”’ 

“That did I not, my lord; for as I began to 
parley with him in my peculiar style—somewhat | 
aiter this manner, your grace: 
_.“*Ha! wouldst see his majesty?’ ‘That would 
i," said he. *Did I understand thee to remark,’ 
said I, slowly, and with my peculiar dignity, ‘ that 
thou wouldst see the king?’ ‘Aye!’ said he. I 
quote all as it was. ‘ PerhapsI did not hear aright,’ 
said I, with a gesture like this—‘ Perhaps I did not 
hear aright, good Torsa. Was it not that thou 
Wouldst see the royal José?’ And thereupon he gave 
te a twist—I would I eould show your grace how 
it was done—that spun me round like a top, and 
“hon I ceased to spin like a top, St. Jago! ‘Torsa 
tad vanished.” \ 











[SILVA’S WAKING. } 
“Your sword, my lord,” said an officer of the 
king’s body-guard, just then coming from an apart- 


ment near. “ His majesty commands the immediate | 


arrest of your highness.” 
manded the prince. 

“ His majesty will doubtless tell your grace in 
person, my lord. I am to conduct you to the king’s 
presence.” 

“Very well. Here is my sword. I attend you, 
sir; I am eager to see the king,” 

Left alone, the old chamberlain stared about 
him in dismay, leaning near an open door, and 
shaking his head. 

Some one tapped him on the shoulder. He 


| turned his head slowly, and then bounded from the 


door with a sharp “‘ God save me!” for there was 
Torsa again. i 

“*T have seen the king, 

* Aye! I warrant.” 

“TL gave him the message from his holiness.” 

* Aye. No doubt.”’ 

“And Prince Enrique is arrested as the head, 
heart, and heel of the great conspiracy.” 

** Aye. I did see him arrested.” 

* And thou art an old fool,” said Torsa, with a 
grin, and going away rapidly. 

“'Thou are avery limb of the evil one,’”’ muttered 
the old chamberlain, crossing himself and gazing 
after Torsa. ‘* But why is he ina livery of white 
and blue, gold and silver, with a badge like that ? 
That is notthe uniform of the chief torturer. All 
this passeth my understanding, as something of 
which I know nothing.” 

With this sage reflection, and wagging his long 
white beard, the old chamberlain hobbled away. 

It is necessary now to return to the astronomer, 
and to go back to the time when Torsa, having hur- 
ried from the shattered carriage, after hearing the 


’ 


’ said Torsa. ; 


| recital of Petro, arrived at the house of the astrono- 


mer and was met at the door by Torseita, who was 


| looking for him impatiently. 


’ 


“Hast returned? It is time——’ 

* Run, Torsetta—run, and see if I may have an 
immediate interview with our master.” 

‘* My faith!’’ replied Torsetta, dragging her hus- 
band with her, rather than leading him. ‘Our 
master has thrice sounded the gong—he desires to 
see thee.” 

‘Thrice? Then he must be very impatient.” 

** We have not known him long, Torsa, but he is 
not one to become impatient.” 

* But three times, Torsetta,” said Torsa, as his 
wife, clinging to his arm, led him to the upper part 


| of the house. 
‘Oh, the first time he wanted the six Italians, © 


Ha! upon what charge, General Volvas *’’ do- | 


| those surly, silent fellows who came with him to 
| Lisbon. They went up. The second time he wanted 
me, and I ascended to the— What dost thou call 
| that lofty room ?” 
“The observatory.” 
“True. To the observatory. ‘Where is Torsa?’ he 
| said. Then told I our master that which we had over- 
| heard in the alley, and of the plot against Senor 
Miguel. Whereat he seemed disturbed, for he 
| frowned, and said aloud, ‘Ah, that young man i 
| all evil,’—no doubt meaning the prince. Then | 
told him that thou wouldst overtake the carriage 
| and warn Senor Miguel and Lady Hilda. Where- 
upor he seemed greatly pleased, though I did think 
he gazed pityingly upon me.” 

** Pityingly upon thee, Torsetta!’ 

“‘Ay—I am sure he did. ‘Go,’ he said to me, 
‘and when Torsa returns come with him to me.” I 
came down alarmed.” 

* Alarmed!” 

“Yes. I feared he desired to put thee to work 
at thy old calling.” 

“Ha! What?” 

* Torturing.”’ 

“Then leave I his service,” said Torsa, “ for [ 
= torture no more. But why did’st thou far 
this.” 

“In the observatory, in a great iron chair, was a 
oat hand and foot——” 

“ fh 


* And in the room were the six silent Italians. 
ranged behind the man in th: iron chair, wit): 
grave, stern faces. Oh, it was dreadfully like some 
of the scenes of which thou hast told me. And the 
man was known to me.” 

“ Ant” 

Yes. It was Silva, the confectioner.”’ 

“Ho! the man we both hate, without knowing 
why we hate him ?”’ 

“The same. Thou knowest, Torsa, we have al- 
ways shuddered when we saw him, as if just tread- 
ing upon a serpent.” 

‘** True, and knew not why. But here we are at 
the foot of the stairs leading to the observatory.” 

“Well, goup; I follow. I have no more to say. 
The third time the gong sounded it was for thee and 
me, if thou hadst returned.” 

And here Torsetta tapped at the door of the 
observatory. 

“Enter,” said a deep and commanding voice, 
which Torsa and his wife instantly obeyed. 

In the great iron chair still slept Silva, bound 
hand and foot. Behind him stood six dark and 
powerful Italians in the livery of the astronomer, 





silent and grave-faced men, with much of subdued 
fierceness on their features. 
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“Speak, Torsa,” said the astronomer. “Tellme 


of Lady Hilda and Senor Miguel.” 

Torsa rapidly narrated all that he knew and all 
that he had gathered from the recital of Petro. 

The astronomer listened with a strange, excited 
eagerness, when Torsa spoke of the three old men. 

“Art sure of those names?” he demanded, with 
flashing eyes. ‘‘ Repeat them.” 

* Carlos, Sanlez, and Pietro.” 

**Go on.” 

“There is little more to tell, my master. Prince 
Enrique has no doubt begun a search for Lady 
Hilda ; indeed I did notremain to be questioned by 
him. I saw Don Alva steal away.” 

“No doubt to find Count Pedro,” thought the 
astronomer. ‘To tell him that three of the old 
servitors of the outlawed Villotas are in Lisbon— 
the three to whom my poor old father confided my 
infant brother Fernando—Carlos, Sanlez, and 
Pietro. So, my suspicions are proved true. The 
stone-cutter is my brother! It must beso. My 
heart leaped to him as I marked his marvellous re- 
semblance to our family, especially to poor Gomez. 
Perhaps I should not have entangled myself in his 
escape but for this resemblance, Great heaven! 
It seemed as if the dead had risen from the grave. 
It could not be mere chance, mere coineidence. 
The story told by this wretch Silva; the marvel- 
lous resemblance to our family; the presence of 
three old men aiding him—three old men named 
Carlos, Sanlez, and Pietro; the stealing away of 
Diego Alva from the shattered carriage—ha! he 
shares this belief with me! Hehas gone to warn 
Count Pedro that this stone-eutter is a. Villota. 
Can he have recognised me? It will be best to be- 
lieve that he has, and act aceordingly: I would I 
knew whither the stone-cutter and his friends are 
fleeing. From Lisbon, no doubt. How? Have 
they friends? Who? I have learned that several 
of the Villota retainers still live in Lisbon, but it is 
not in Lisbon that the stone-cutter can remain con- 
cealed. Every house will be searched. This also, 
unless I prevent it. I have learned that two of our 
old servitors, Galvez and his wife, live in the old 
ruined monastery of St.Stephen. Carlos and those 
with him may seck safety and temporary conceal- 
ment there.”’ 

He arose and ascended the ladder to the platform 
above. 

It was raining heavily, but directing the power- 
ful telescope towards the river, he swept the water 
with his scrutiny. 

Great banks of fog sometimes baffled him, but 
these occasionally lifting at length enabled him to 
see, though but for a few moments, the boat con- 
taining the fugitives. 

“ There are five persons in that boat,’”’ he mused. 
“One is a woman. It is doubtless they—Carlos, 
Sanlez, Pietro, Lady Hilda, and he whom I believe 
to be my brother. There are three boats in pursuit ! 
But there is an immense mass of fog sweeping 
down the Tagus. It is between them and the 
monastery. I can see nothing of the monastery, 
though it is not many miles distant. If they can 
be buried in the fog ere their pursuers overtake 
them they may escape. Ah! a great mass of fog 
is now between me and the river. I can see nothing, 
not even the river. What was that? A cannon 
shot. It was fired from one of the quays. I must 
send a messenger to the quays in that quarter of 
the city at once. I need not remain here. The fog 
swallows up all.” 

Descending the ladder he said to Torsa: 

“TI must defer that which I intend to tell you for 
a moment, Torsa.” 

And then to one of the Italians : 

* Vitto, find Andrez, and send him instantly to 
the quay at the head of the Street of Tears. Let 
him learn what the new excitement may be about, 
and hurry back with his report.” 

The Italian bowed and left the room. 

“Torsa and ‘T'orsetta,” said the astronomer, 
** would you see the man who stole your child ?”’ 

At this sudden and unexpected question Torsa 
and Torsetta uttered two cries forming one. 

“ Master,” replied Torsa, while his dark, gloomy 
face glowed with some fierce inward fire, “to see 
him only would madden me.” 

** Ah, but to see him and to have him in your 
power, Torsa ?”’ 

The powerful, broad frame of the ex-torturer 
quivered, his eyes glared, his-nostrils dilated. He 
did not reply. If his harshly compressed lips had 
been allowed to part for an instant he would have 
howled. He would have roared like a lion over his 
prey. 

* And you, Torsetta ?”’ 

The woman, whose dark, sad face had once been 
a passionate, handsome face, was livid and rigid. 
All colour had fled from her cheeks. She was as 
pale as a corpse. Only her large dark eyes, deep 
suuken from years of ceaseless grief, blazed like 
red-hot coals. She did not reply. She extended 
ther hand to Torsa. He grasped 
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it, and both | five 


fixed their gaze upon the calm, majestic face of the 
astronomer. 

* Ah! Isee. You would have no mercy. You, 
Torsa, have ceased to be a torturer. You resigned 
your office to enter my service. I promised to try 
to learn the fate of your son. I have learned it.” 


“Ah!” hissed from the rigid lips of Torsa. 

** Oh, my soul !”’ quivered the pale mouth of Tor- 
setta. 

“Heaven have mercy upon your hearts, poo 
people,” continued the astronomer. ‘ Your child is 
dead.” 


A deep groan from Torsa. A sharp ery from Tor- 
setta, and then their chins sank to their breasts. 
As with one voice they sighed one word : 

“ Dead!” 

* Has been dead twenty-five years.” 

“Twenty-five years!’ echoed Torsetia, staring 
at vacancy. 

‘Oh, I had made up my mind to that,’”’ gasped 
Torsa, striving to be callous and bold, “I always 
said so, Torsetta.”’ 

And with this he threw his hands over his head, 
clasped them in an agony of grief, raised his: face 
towards heaven and howled out a bitter, 
fearful malediction. 

Torsetta sank upon her knees, her face, sad and 
se nome quivering, streaming, writhing, her hands 
clasped. 

The five Italians, grave and silent still, turned 
their eyes away from this io misery... 

**So says this man!” exclai the astronomer, 
striking his hand heavily upon the shoulder of the 
sleeping Silva. 

But Silva did not awake. 
not desire to wake him then. 

“So says this man, but I believe he lies!” 

“Oh great queen of heaven!’ cried Torsetta, 
springing to her feet. ‘‘Oh, master, who is he?” 

ry man who stole your child! The man who 
struck you in your breast, Torsetta, as you tried to 
penee your child from him. This is Lorenzo Ritz- 

urg ha 

Silva, under the power of the draught he had 
swallowed, slept on. A cannon discharged at his 
ear might have deafened him, but it would not have 
awakened him. ‘ 

Torsa and Torsetta, grasping each other’s hands, 
bent forward and glared at the sleeping villain. 
All that had been human in their faces had fled. 
Their eyes, their faces, had become the eyes and 
faces of two wild beasts. But for the presence of 
the astronomer they would have leaped upon Silva 
and torn his flesh from his bones. 

“Ah! had I known this yesterday morning!” 
growled Torsa, showing his strong white teeth in a 
grin of rage and rapacious hate. ‘Oh! I passed by 
his shop yesterday morning. I could have strangled 
him as easily as I lifted my feet! Ah! if I had only 
suspected 1t!’’ 

“Or I,” hissed Torsetta, all that was woman in her 
heart changed to tigress. ‘* Two days agoI passed 
him in the street. Why did my soul not say to 
me, ‘ Behold the man who stole thy babe ?’ I could 
have strangled him !” 

“Yes! Why did we not know him?” cried 
Torsa ; and he and his wife-—two wild beasts would 
have been no fiercer—glared at the sleeping robber, 
quivered in every muscle, showed their teeth, and 
thrusting their open hands towards him, grappled 
the air fiercely. Their writhings, curving, rest- 
less, eager fingers looked like the claws of two 
ferocious leopards, or the talons of two rapacious 
birds of prey. ; 

The astronomer eyed them calmly. Had they 
sprang like cougars upon the sleeping man, a single 
glance from the astronomer would have hurled the 
five stalwart Italians between them and Silva. 

**Patience, Torsa and Torsetta, he shall be 
yours.” 

. “Thanks, my master! Thanks!” cried Torsa. 
“T shall tear him to pieces as a cat tears a bird! 
Once mine, he shall not live an instant!’’ 

“Once mine,” said Torsetta, “I shall beat his 
head to pieces with the heel of my shoe! He shall 
hardly know what strikes him, I shall strike so fast 
and so hard!’’ 

** And you two were once gentle shepherds,”’ said 
the astronomer. 

“Now we are two ravening wolves,” replied 
Torsa, in a frenzy of rage. ‘‘ He made us so.” 

“Patience. He shall be yours to punish. He 
has confessed to me that he stole your babe, and 
that he strangled it.” 

‘Torsa and ‘Torsetta sent forth two fearful cries. 
That of Torsa wasa howl. ‘That of Torsetta was 
a shriek. This how] and this shriek uniting, formed 
a most fearful roar. The five Italians grew pale, 
and exchanged glances of warning. As one man 
they drew their swords, sprang forward, and formed 
a living rampart of glittering, bristling steel around 
the sleeping man. ; 
Barely in time to save him. The points of the 
swords touched the broad breast of Torsa, and 


The astronomer did 


crouching, bending forward, rigid and compacted, ! his intended leap remained unsprung. 





“He is not yet yours,’ said the astronomer, 
coldly. ‘‘ Patience. He shall be yours. I shall 
give him up to you, for two reasons. First, that he 
shall be punished for his crimes against me and 
mine. Second, that you may wrench a secret from 
him. Iwas not born to be a torturer. My heart. 
and hand nearly failed me as I learned from him 
what I did by torturing him. If I had permitted, 
you, in your blind rage and thirst for revenge, 
would have killed him in an instant. Simpletons! 
In that sleop he can feel no pain.” 

“Oh, he must feel pain, Torsetta.~ 

**Yes—horrible pain, Torsa.”’ 

‘** But you have sworn never to torture a living 
thing again,” said the astronomer. 

“Ha! I did not then know that the murderer of 
my child still lived,” roared Torsa, his eyes glaring 
with rage. 

“Tt is well. He has not told me all. He has yet 
a secret. He is obstinate, bold, desperate, vindic- 
tive. Perhaps I could torture that secret from 
him, ne not. My heart might fail me. [I 
shall leave the task to you. His eye waverod when 
he told me that the babe he stole was strangled. I 
saw that there was something kept back. He 
knows more. If he does not know, he suspects. 
Be in no haste to seal his lips with the silence of 
sudden death——”’ 

“Trust us!” cried Torsa. “ Ho, Torsetta! may 
our noble master not trust us now, that this man 
shall not speedly die ?” 

“ He will, after a time, offer to give up his secret, 
if he-has one, on condition that you give him life 
and. liberty.’’ 

‘** And then, my master ?” 

Tt is not for me to command you to keep faith 
with. him,” replied the astronomer, frowning, and 
thinking of Gomez Villota in the flames. 

Torsa shouted with joy. 

“Butithe nature of the secret, my master ?” 

“Tiere was certainly o strangled babe, and I be- 
lieve the babe was yours, Torsa. But the babe, 
when I saw it, may not have been dead.” 

“Oh, my heart! my heart !’ 

“T shall never forget my agony, Torsa, when 
I saw that babe,” continued the astronomer, as 
his calm eyes grew lustrous with the soft light of 
deep grief. ‘ I thought the babe my infant brother.. 
This wretch has avowed that the babe was not my 
brother, but the child of a shepherd who lived fifty- 
six miles from Lisbon. Yours !” 

* Patience !’’ gasped both the parents. 

“The babe was in my presence but a moment. 
As the little abused body was borne away, I thought 
—one of its tiny feet quivered———” 

“Oh!” screamed Torsetta, covering her eyes 
with her hands, as if to shut out the fearful sight 
only a mother’s heart could conjure up in all its 
horror. 

Torsa groaned, and a tear leaped from his eye- 
lash to his swarthy check like a living thing. 

‘Poor hearts!” said the astronomer. ‘‘ What- 
ever of evil there is in you was engendered by 
this base and cruel wretch. I can only forgive 
you and pity you. I can give you but the shadow 
of a hope. This man said the babe was dead. Per- 
haps he lied.” 

“That we shall discover, my master,’’ exclaimed 
Torsa. 

‘Oh, if our babe lives, and this man discovers. 
him to us,” cried Torsetta, clasping her hands, “I 
will spare his life, I will set him free !” 

* And you, Torsa!”’ 

“Ts it a condition, my master ?’”’ gasped Torsa. 

** Not from me!”’ exclaimed the astronomer, sud- 
denly convulsed with bitter emotions. “ When I 
remember all that this wretch has done against me 
and mine, and know that he would as readily do it 
all again and again, lam tempted to devote the 
remainder of my life to his punishment.” J 

**T remember what I was and what she was,” said 
Torsa, taking the hand of his wife in his with o 
tenderness most strange in one so warped from all 
that was tender and gentle, “and consider what I 
am and what she is, and how we became thus, my 
master ; the restoration of my child creates no mercy 
for this man in my heart.” 

“Right, Torsa. He shall be yours. Sheathe 
your swords, Italians. So. Now can you readily 
raise the man, chair and all? Itis well. Follow 
me with him.” 

Down the stairs to the floor below, thence along 
a hall to another flight of stairs, down this flight to 
another hall, along this hall and into a small apart- 
ment in a remote part of tho great house, the un- 
conscious Silva was conveyed, without the know- 
ledge of others of the household than those who 
bore him. 

“ Do you wish him to awake, Torsa ?”’ : 

* Aye, my master,” replied Torsa, with fierce joy 
in every feature. 

“Not in my presence, Torsa. He would hope to 
move me with his prayers for mercy. He can hope 
nothing in recognising you. When you and Tor- 
setta are alone with him, pour the contents of this 
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phial into his throat. He will thereafter soon awake. 
‘Remember ; he is not to die to-day.” 

“Oh,” ecricd Torsa, grasping the phial eagerly, 
“ never fear that he will get more than he can en- 
dure, my master. Iain Torsa. Iunderstand these 
things. I have had twenty years’ practice. But 
for him I should never have learned how to torture 
@ man.” 

The astronomer shuddered ; made a gesture to the 
Italians. ‘They bowed and left the room. One 
placed himself in the hall near the door. 

The astronomer glanced at the sleeping man, then 
atthe fierce eyes of Torsa, closed the door and de- 
parted, followed closely by the four Italians. 

Silva was now alone, left to tho mercy of Torsa 
and Torsetta. 

“Come,” said Torsa, uncorking the phial with 
his teeth, and darting a glance of flame at Silva, 
“Tam going to wake him up.” 





CHAPTER XXXV. 

“Benn his head back, Torsetta, so that the stuff 
may not be wasted,” said Torsa. 

‘“‘His head ig ready,” replied Torsetta, as she 
grasped the head of Silva with both hands, twisting 
it and his neck so that the mouth was forced open, 
the chin downward, the face upward. ‘‘ Heis ready, 
‘Torsa.”’ 

Her face was no longer the face of a woman. Her 
features were those of an avenger, an executioner— 
hard, pale, rigid, marble-like, inexorable. 

She believed she held open the mouth of the man 
who had robbed her of her child ; who had strangled 
that child; and she hoped the sleeping ruffian’s 
brain might hold a secret which, if told, might re- 
store her child to her arms. 

“Steady!” said Torsa. “You tremble. You 
will cause me to waste some of this precious liquid.” 

The ex-torturer held the tiny phial between his 
enormous thumb and forefinger, as a surgeon holds 
a lancet with which he is about to open a vein. 

“ What is it?” 

“ How should I know? I know everything about 
the racks, the boots, the wedges, the pullies, the 
death-press, the funnel, the weights, the everything 
you may find in the torture chamber of the Inqui- 
sition ; but I know nothing of phials! I am Torsa. 
Hold the man steady! Why do youtremble? Do 
you fear he will suddenly awake and snap at your 
fingers with his teeth ?” 

“Oh, I do not fear him. 
if the liquid kills him?” 

“Oh!” and Torsa. drew back his hand. ‘“ Did 
not our master say it would not kili him; that it 
would wake himup? You are foolish, Torsetta.” 

“True. I am foolish. There; my hands are 
steady now,’’ 

_ “Good! Now then!’’ and with a hand as firm as 
iron Torsa inverted the phial into the gaping mouth 
of Silva. 

The liqnid, oily, pungent, greenish, and volatile, 
glided over his tongue into his throat, 

Torsa retired a pace, bent forward, leaning his 
weight upon his hands, which he supported on his 
bent knees, thus bringing his face, thrust eagorly 
forward, within two feet of the face of Silva. 

} Torsetta released her hands from their grasp upon 
Silva’s head, and, placing herself by Torsa’s side, 
imitated the posture of the latter exactly. 

Thus, with knees bent forward, hands on the 
knees, heads thrust out, these two—man and 
woman, husband and wife, a father and a mother— 
with faces fearful, gazed eagerly to see awake the 
face of the wretch who had robbed them of their 
child twenty-five years before. 

Silva awoke slowly from the deep lethargy into 
which he had been plunged by the astronomer. * 

First a shiver crept over his frame; then he 
sighed heavily; then his limbs contorted with 
swelling uscles, as if he wished to change their 
position. “His bonds held him fast. Then he moved 
his head to and fro; his mouth closed ; he nodded; 
» roy: furiously ; he opened his eyes; he was 

ake: 

Awake, staring, bewildered but for an instant. 
_m ‘ yell of terror he reecognised Torsa and 

orsetta, : 

Two dread, fierce, merciless faces close to his. He 
rolled his eyes in every direction. He strove in 
vain to find others in the room—a room like a dun- 
seon, with one small grated window, through which 
rept the dismal light of a dismal day; a flaring 
amp blazing somewhere, and lighting up these two 
awful faces upen which were expressed two words: 

ms avengo!”’ 

fe lamp was upon a bracket behin: iron 
= in ven Silva was bound. naan 
. ou are alone with us,” said Torsa, interpret- 
ing rightly the thought of the wretched pols ard. camad 

on ‘> pages yee Torsa and Torsetta !’’ 

e has told you?” questioned the wr 
sowie seemed petrified by terror. one 
10 P”? 


“The duke |” 


I was thinking, what 


* T know of no duke who has told us aught.” 
“ The astronomer! the wizard! Senor Demetrius! 
He has told you sal 


at P 
“ Of the child ?” 


“ Yours—that is, of the shepherd near Leguna.” 
“ Our master has told us.” 
Another yell, a shriek from Silva. 
ago!” 
years to me, but I have not forgotten.” 
“But as yesterday to me,” said 'Torsetta, ‘and 
will ever be.” 
“Mercy! It was but a babe!” 
* Our babs!” cried ‘Torsa and Torsctta, with one 
voice ; and with one impulse four hands were in the 
hair, the beard, and at the throat of Silva. 
This terrible death which seemed about to be his, 
a death by fragments, by inches, by shreds, by 
finger-nails, appalled Silva. 
He closed his eyes and roared. He roared but one 
word, and he roared it until he was hoarse. This 
word, which availed him nothing, was—‘‘ Mercy!” 
“What are you going to do with me?” gasped 
Silva. 
‘To let you live.” 
“Oh thanks! thanks! Good people, thanks! You 
are going to let me live!” 
“ Yes—for days, for weeks, for a year—to be 
tortured.” 
“To be tortured! Oh!” 
“We can see only our strangled Pepino.”’ 
“Oh! Ithink he was not strangled to death!” 
“You think? It is not enough. You must know. 
I am going to begin again,” said Torsa. 
Then passed a dreadful scene, which we will not 
detail. It lasted nearly an hour. During all that 
time the dark-faced Italian, who stood in the 
hall as a sentinel, and who could see nothing that 
was taking place in that dungeon-like room, and 
who could hear but a confusion of fearful sounds, 
shuddered and muttered prayers. 
At the end of that time the astronomer again ap- 
peared, in the robes of a cardinal, followed by three 
of his Italian guards. 
With a gesture to his followers, which caused 
them to halt, he tapped at the door of the room in 
which he had left Silva, saying: 
* Come forth Torsa and Torsetta.” 
The door was instantly opened. He did not look 
in; nor shall we. He averted his face from the 
dreadful sight in the iron chair; so do we, witha 
shudder. 
He stepped back into the middle of the hall, and 
immediately after came forth Torsa and Torsetta. 
There was aglow in their dark, terrible eyes dif- 
ferent from the red glow of rage. It was the glow 
of hope, of triumph. 
* He lives, Torsa ?”’ 
“Oh, yes; he breathes, my master. He will re- 
vive. He is very far from being dead. He has 
confessed. My lord, I beg pardon. He told me 
you were a duke.” 
“ Forget that.” 
“T wiil, since your eminence commands. Am 
I speaking to a prince of the church, my 
master?” asked Torsa, staring at the cardinal’s 
insignia. 
“So you and all in Lisbon are to believe. That 
is-my affair. When you see me in this garb I am 
Cardinal Braganzia of Rome.” 
“Tam the servant of your eminence.” 
“It is well. Now of the man in there.” 
“He had a secret, my lord. He believes our 
Pepino was not dead when he saw him last.” 
** He only believes ?” 
“But there is one who knows.” 
“ Ah ?”” 
“ Diego Alva!’ 
“So! Diego Alva knows ?” 
“Yes, my lord. At least this wretch is sure that 
Don Alva knows, and, perhaps, another.” 
* Another ?” 
* Count Pedro—though Silva doubts that.” 
“So dol. Diego Alva may know—in truth, I 
have no doubt he does. But Count Pedro—yet 
Diego Alva may have told him. Well?” 
“Silva believes our Pepino is still alive—a 
sailor.” 
* A sailor ?” 
“ Or in some way employed at sea—in the royal 
navy.” 
* Well? 
is 2” 
“No, my lord. Very recently, in fact within a 
week. Silva found a scrap of paper in the mar- 


Has he long believed or suspected 


wae” 
“In the handwriting of Diego Alva. Among 
other things, these words: ‘See that the son of 


a 


“It is enough. The memorandum was dated ?” 

* Right days ago, my lord.” 

* Then your son, if he be alive, may still be in 
Lisbon.” 

Torsa and Torsetta trembled with hope and joy, 
their eyes fixed upon the calm, majestic face of the 
astronomer. 

_ “Diego Alva must be in your power, as Silva 


Is. 
“Mercy! mercy! It was so long ago—so long; ‘“‘Oh would that he were, my lord. But Diego 


Alva is @ fox in cunning, and has many friends. 


“Yes, long ago,” repeated Torsa. “ A tltousand |‘I'wo very powerful friends: Count Pedro and 


Prince Enrique.” 

“The latter will soon be here. Come, be pa- 
tient. We may yet have Diego Alva in an iron 
chair.” 

“Qh, then he and Silva can console each 
other.” 

“Yes. Now do you and Torsetta come with 
me. Lock that door. Retain the key. We are to 
meet Prince Enrique.” 

All then left the hall, and not long after, that 
interview which has been related took place 
between the prince and the astronomer in the robes 
of a cardinal. 

The prince, as has been told, left the astrono- 
mer, had a long interview with Don Alva and 
Count Pedro, and was suddenly arrested in the royal 
palace. 

The same misfortune befell Diego Alva soon after- 
his return from an interview with the secretary of the 
Holy Tribunal. He was arrested as he returned to. 
the royal palace eager to say to the prince, “‘ The 
decree and sentence remain in full force against. 
Stephano Villota.” 

The same misfortune soon after befel Count 
Pedro, as he sat devouring an enormous meal. 
The note delivered by Torsa to the king had been 
sent in haste immediately after the return of the- 
woman Estella Le Montez to the astronomer’s 
house from her brief interview with her brother, 
the trooper Paulo, in which she gave him the dis- 
carded garb of the outlawed stonc-cutter. 

While she was absent upon that expedition the 
astronomer had discovered the theft of the 
clothes, and traced the theft to the absent Estella. 
On her return she was seized by three of the 
Italians, gagged, bound and confined in a secureand 
secluded apartment. 

“This woman has ruined all my plans,” thought 
the astronomer. “Sheisaspy. I cannot tell how 
much she has seen, how much she suspects, nor 
how much she has told. I only know that she has 
learned enough, and doubtless told enough, to. 
involve me seriously with the civil and military 
authorities of Portugal. Besides, Silva recognised 
me, and of course Diego Alva may have done the 
same. If he has not recognised me, there is no one 
else to fear. Count Pedro, uninformed, could never 
recogniseme. But Alva may have recognised me, 
and of course he will tell Count Pedro—at least, his 
suspicions. But for this fear 1 could easily play 
the réle of a cardinal fora few days—the short 
time L intended to remain in Portugal—and so aid 
Lady Hilda and baffle the ambition and avarice of 
Prince Enrique and Count Pedro, while, in the 
character of a cardinal and papal ambassador, I 
obtained a reversal of the decrees against the 
Villotas. But that I believe this stone-cutter to be 
my brother, I would care nothing for the reversal 
of the decrees. I am advanced in years; I care 
nothing for titles; I had dismissed all thoughts of 
vengeance upon the enemies of my house—I know 
Heaven is soon to avenge me. Of that Tam as 
sure as Iam that the sun will rise to-morrow. It 
will be easy enough for me to pass myself off asa. 
cardinal for afew days. 

“His holiness is my warm friend ; knows that J 
am Stephano Villota; has often urged me to seek 
for a reversal of these Portuguese decrees, and 
promised his aid as head of the Church. I am, in 
truth, armed with letters from him recommending 
me to King José as a manof science—no more. 
He warned me of the perils of venturing into Por- 
tugal—perils better known to me than any other 
man. I feared nothing. I intended to remain but 
a few days, and to live secluded. I little thought 
the wizard fame I detested in Rome preceded me to 
Lisbon. The youth, beauty, purity, and despair 
of Lady Hilda, and especially her being of my kin- 
dred, though remotely, led me to pledge her my aid. 
I should simply have permitted the stone-cutter to 
escape from my house, had I not discovered that 
Lady Hilda was profoundly interested in him; and 
then noticed his marvelious resemblance to poor 
Gomez. Then comes the wretch Silva, who recog- 
nises me, and whom I am ferced to secure. Then 
follow his remarkable confessions. I become con- 
vinced that the stone-cutter is my brother Fer- 
nando. Then I learn through Torsa that Prince 
Enrique will probably seek for Lady Hilda in my 
house. To prevent a search, which would release 
Silva, I assume the only rank that can awe the 
prince and the authorities—the rank of a cardinal, 





Torsa is dispatched upon distant naval service.’ 
That was all.” 





the sanctity of a papal ambassador. In this I suc- 
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ceed. An immodiate searsh of my house is pre- 
vented. Then the woman Wstella, a spy, finding 
the garb of tho outlawed stone-cutter, discovers the 
fact. It will reach the ears of the king very speedily. 
An explanation will be demanded, and perhaps a 
search. All this I could readily meet and defy, if 
Diego Alva has not recognised me, and thought of 
denouncing me to the Holy Tribunal and the royal 
authoritios. As it is, I must give the royal mind 
something to think about, and then prepare fur in- 
stant flight from Lisbon—aye, from Portagal.” 
A LOVER’S RUSE. 

“ T.n1AN, I have news here which concerns you,” 
said Douglass Moreland, comiug into the apart- 
ment where his daughter sat one day in early 
spring. ‘lhe gentleman held an open letter in his 
hand, which he had evidently just received. He 
advuuced to the open hearth, whereon burned a 
glowing fire, saying, as he did so: “Tis from my 
ward, Archibald Chaldwell, and I will read a portion 
of it to you ;" and, adjusting his gold-bowed glasses 
to his eyes, and giving a preliminary ‘hem,’ he pro- 
ceeded to give the following :— 

* And new, my dear guardian and father, I must 
close by saying a few words in regard to my future 
hopes and plans, which I hope to put into execu- 
tion after I shall again have reached Moreland. 

* Twell know what my dear father’s and your own 
wishes were conceraing a union between Lillian and 
myself, and [ find that in the long years in which 
1 have been absent from Moreiand visions of a 
sweet, youvg girlish face have ever come before me 
to usurp any other fancy which might have 
arisen within my heart. In truth, my dear guar- 
dian, 1 long to return again to yon and yours; and 
I shall most earnestly and faithfully endeavour to 
carry out the wishes which have been expre-sed 
for this union. It is now nearly eight years siuce 
I have seen Lillian, and she must be fully eighteen 
years of age, and IL imagine she has grown intua 
ecuutifal young lady. But I hope she will not have 
iollowed the example of many of her sex, and 
already fallen, or fancied she has fallen in love, but 
that she will, like a good sensible girl, and obedient 
clild, wait for the husband the gods and her parents 
have seen fit to provide for her. Make my most 
respectful avd devoted regards to her, and say that 
her big brother Archie is coming back to claima 
larger portion of her heart than she ever accorded to 
him in her childish days.” 

‘rhe letter closed by saying the writer would be 
at Moreland in the course of six or eight weeks. 
He was about to close up that branch of the busi- 
ness which had kept him travelling abroad so long. 
Aftur that, he should be at liberty to return to Kn- 
gland, and he should hasten back without delay. 

A handsome, girlish face had been lifted from a 
book which layin her lap, and which Lillian More- 
land was intently perusing, as her father entered. 
A pair of dark, slumbrous eyes slowly awoke from 
apparent apathy to flashing brilliance, as the words 
of the letter fell upon her cars. Her cheeks became 
gradually flushed to a vivid brightness, and her 
scarlet lips changed from the smile which had 
wreathed them at her father’s entrance into a scorn- 
ful curve. She let her book slide carelessly from 
her lap, and then sprang up with a scornful, half- 
defiant gesture, and exclaimed in a sarcastic, excited 
tone: 

“And so Archibald Chaldwell is coming home, is 
he? cowing to Morelaud—aud expects to find a 
bride all ready to receive him? Waiting to fall into 
his most lordly arms, which be doubtless imagined 
he had bat to stretch forth to find them filled by this 
dutiful, obedient daughter; while she, poor thing, 
yeuders most devout thanks to him, to her pareuts, 
and, last of all the kind gods who have dealt so 
sgenerously by her, and provided her a mate without 
the trouble of choosing for herself! ‘I'ruly, my 
father, this is a most barbarous and outrageous 
method of wrong, aud as such I must absolutely re- 
ject becoming « participator iu it;” and Lillian 
ceused, half cliokiug with mortified pride and vexa- 
tion, as she fancivd herself made a martyr of by 
cruel parents, aud a stern, uncompromising lover. 

Douglass Moreland stood gazivg at his daughter 
with amazement depicted upon his countenance. The 
letter, which he had been about refolding, fell from 
his hands and floated into the open grate, and the 
hungry flames eagerly caught it in their embrace. 
Then bright tongues enwreathed it, and the words 
which had so augered Lillian were quickly obliterated 
in fire and smoke, and all that was left of the letter 
which had been penned in far away Cathay, was 
@ little white heap of ashies. 

Lillian stood silent and pale now, Her eye had 
witnessed the burning letter, and sho knew that her 
father’s anger would be aroused, for ho much prized 


the correspondence of his ward, whose missives were 
always replete with ghowiug descriptions of the 
country and people with whom he was brought in 
contact while abroad. But then, she had no idea of 
being made a martyr of, so, though she paled, and 
dreaded her father's roused spirit, yet Ler own will 
was now raised firm in opposition, and she deter- 
mined to resist this match to the end. 

For a brief space Douglass Moreland stood gszing 
at his daughter. Then he looked at the littl: white 
heap of ashes in the grate, and his displeasure came 
forth in cold, measured words. 

“Lillian, you have forgotten yourself. Never 
allow me to hear a repetition of the words you have 
used but now, Go up to your chamber, aud ponder 
well what I say to you, that when Archibald Chald- 
well comes to Moreland, you are to receive him as 
your future husband. In this marriage you will make 
gvod the promise I gave his dying father, that our 
two names and families should be united by this 
union ;” and the haughty man pointed to the dour 
for his daughter to depart. 

But Lillian’s spitit flamed up anew. Her cheéks 
were scarlet again, and her eyes more flashing than 
her sire’s. She took a step towards the door; then 
paused, with her hand upon the silver-polished 
knob. 

“T'll obey you in seeking my room, father, but I 
tell you now, and shall stand by my word, that I 
shall not be forced into this union, for I shall never 
marry unless my heart goes with my hand,” she 
said in excited tone. Then she pushed open the door 
and went out, leaving it to swing to with a heavy, 
angry clang. 

Douglass Moreland gazed after his daughter with 
a dark frown upon his noble, haughty features. After 
a little he began to slowly pace to and fro the room, 
The frown gradually receded from his bruw anda 
pained look took its place. He paused in his walk, 
aud sank into a capacious chair which stood near the 
centre table; and, covering his face with his clasped 
hands, bowed it upon the cold marble, while he mur- 
mured in a broken voice, in which grief aud sorrow 
were paramount : 

**'T’he old, old wound is breaking ont afresh, and 
my daughter is the innocent cause. But I cannot 
bring my mind to explain the story to her;for it 
seems tvo sacred, even for the ears of a child. But 
I must endeavour to keep my promise, and reparation 
may be made at last, through this union between 
Lillian and Archibald for the wrong done so many 
years ago ?” 

While Douglass Moreland moaned ‘out his broken 
sentences, up in her chamber above him, his daughier 
Lillian was pacing back and forth with ming!ed feel- 
ings of anger, grief, aud indiguation, welling within 
her breast. 

“1 wonder if my father and Archibald Chaldwell 
think 1 am but a mere puppet iu their hands, to be 
turned which way they list?” she exclaimed vehe- 
mently. “Ah! but they will find out their mistake, 
for I am a child no longer, but a woman, with 
thoughts and feelings for myself, and a heart which 
must be consulted ere this busiuess arrangement 
proceeds. And if my father insists upon my re- 
ceiving Archibald Chaldwell as my affianced husbaud, 
I will just inform the latter of my intense hatred and 
abhorrence of himself, and of this union, and render 
mwyself so obnoxious to him, that he will only too 
gladly release me from the bonds,” aud Lillian uttered 
the latter resolve with a triumphant tone aud a 
brightening countenance, which indicated how san- 
guine she felt. 

“ What is it that you are going to make yourself 
obnoxious and hateful about, that you look so wild— 
just like master wien he is angry sometimes ?’’ and 
old Lettice, the faithful servant, who had taken care of 
Lillian from childhood, and who had been in the room 
unperceived by Lillian, approached her young 
mistress, and placing her hauds upon the little one’s 
clasped so tightly over Lilliau’s bosom, she gazed 
with sympathetic loving glances up into Ler mistress’ 
face. 

*You here, Lettice? I thought I was alone. But 
don’t stop me, for I am miserable, and cannot be 
comforted ;” and Lillian was about to re-commence 
her walk again. But the faithful nurse had her 
arms about her now, while she said in coaxing 
tones, which could not be withstood: 

“Come now, tell Lettive all about your trouble, and 
she'll help you out of it immediately! Come, 
sit down here by the fire, aud we'll jest put our 
two heads together, and plan it all out; for nobody 
shall hurt a hair of my precious darling’s head,” 
and with coaxing, and flattering, Lettice got her mis- 
tress seated upon a lowj ottoman before the glowing 
hearth, with her fair head resting upon her own 
lap, and then the story came ott, 

After Lillian had finished, she was somewhat as- 
touished to fiud her faithful nurse breaking into a 
hearty laugh, But Lettice explained it with: 





‘is it, Peter? 


““ Why, bless your heart, I wnst laugh to think how 
they have been and planned for you, when you were 
but achild in my arms! But they sha'nt marry you, if 
you don’t want to be married. No, that they shant, and 
we'll just send Archibald back where's Le’s coming 
from, if we can’t stop it any other way. But,” and 
here Lettice looked asif a sudden thought had strick 
her, “but suppose, darling, you like him after all, 
and wantto marry him; then all our pains will be 
wasted for nothing !’’ 

“ But I sha'nt like him, Lettice ; I am determincu 
about that. If he was a prince of the realm, and } 
was forced to receive him in this way, I should jnst 
utterly detest and abhor him; so we won’t give thai 
impossibility you just mentioned a farther thought,” 
said Lillian decisively. 

“Oh, no, of course not; you shall have it all your 
own way, and when Archibald comes flaunting home 
from foreigu countries, we'll just make this house 
too hot to hold him, and he will then start back 
again in the next vessel that sails,” answered Lettice. 
emphatically, her face gleaming in the firelight 
radiant with the smile which preluded the though: 
of the approaching triumph of herself and mistress 
over Archibald Chaldwell, when he appeared as 
Lillian’s wooer at Moreland Hall. 

Six weeks later, there was an arrival at Morelanc 
Hiall. The new comer was a tall, handsome young 
man, of apparently some twenty-eight or thirty years 
ofage. He was shown immediately into the pre- 
sence of Douglass Moreland, as he had, upon »light- 
ing from the coach which brought him to the door. 
enquired for that personage. 

Lillian was absent at this time ; having been away 
for several days upon a visit to an intimate school 
friend, who lived at some distance from Moreland ; 
so there was no one but the servants to observe the 
new comer. 

Doughiss Moreland and his visitor held rather a 
lengthy interview at the first, for they were closeted 
together for nearly two hours, Then the master 
of Moreland rang his bell, and bade the servant wh« 
answered the summons, to prepare a room for Mr. 
Walter Mampden, the gentlemen present, who would 
be a guest at the hall forsome length of time. 

As the servant went out to obey his master's 
a he met old Lettice who was coming along the 

all. 

“T heard a young gentleman had come. Who 
And is he with the masterynow ?” She 
questioned, eagerly, as thoughts of Archibald Chald- 
well came quickly into her mind, for she imagined 
it near the time for that gentleman to arrive. 

“The gentleman's name is Mr. Walter Hampden, se 
Master introduced him,” replied Peter, importantly. 
adding: as he was about to proceed on his mission— 
“ Louk here, Lettice; between you and me, I think 
this gentleman is going to stay here a considerable 
time; for | heard Master say to him, as I came out 
— Mr. Hampden, you must just make yourself per- 
fectly at home at Moreland, for I perceive our busi- 
ness relations will take a long time to adjust, and L 
don’t want time to hang heavy on your hands!” 

“Miss Lilly may p'raps have a chance to be hos- 
pitable, if she don’t make too longa visit at Captain 
Weutworth’s place,” returned Peter, Then he added. 
with « knowing shake of his head: “ This stranger 
is amazing handsome, I can tell you, Lettice ; and— 
and Miss Lilly will be pleased to set her eyes upon 
so fine a gentleman. No knowing what may come 
of it—eh, Lettice!” 

Aud Peter uttered a significant “Ha, ha!” at the 
close of his sentence. But he had not quite finished 
his remarks, for he appeared to recollect something, 
and continued : 

“| don’t know what young Mr. Archibald Chald- 
well wou'd say to-it, for he’s coming home svon ; 
and we all think Mr, Douglass intends to make a 
match between him and Miss Lilly. So if she goes 
and falls in love with this strange gentleman there’l! 
be war in the camp directly.’ 

Go along, you old goose, and don’t stand there ar- 
ranging and planning, for you kuow nothing about it 
at all! When Miss Lillian marries Archibald Chald- 
well they'll both be cousiderably older than they are 
now, or old Letty don’t know nothing! Just you shut 
up your mouth with your suspicions, apd go along 
about your business! When Lillian comes home. 
things'll take their natural course, and she can make 
herself agreeable without falling in love with him!” 
and Leity pursed up her mouth, and, with an in- 
dignant toss uf her head, went up the oaken stairs 
towards her young mistress’ apartment. 

Just at this moment the library door was opened. 
and Douglass Moreland and his guest came out, and 
passed along the hall in the direction of the dining- 
room. Old Letty was ou the top landing, and, with 
the curiosity of her sex, she peeped over the balus- 
trade to obtain a glimpse of the visitor. 

“Oh, but he is handsome! a splendid figure, and 
beautiful face! Aud he walks just like a born 
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prince—so proud and so firm!” she ejaculated under 
Ler breath, as her sharp black eyes were cautiously 
peering at Walter Hampden, “I just hope my dar- 
ling will be home soon. We'll see how quick they'll 
fall in love with each other, and Mr. Archibald 
Chaldwell will have to look out for another bride!” 

Several days later, Lillian Moreland did return 
home. lt chanced that her father’s guest was away 
when she came back. Lillian was in ignorance of 
this fact, as she was of there being any visitor at 
Moreland. But Lettice soon enlightened her upon that 
subject, and as she was more than usually lavish of 
her praises upon him, Lillian at length began to feel 
a degree of interest in this stranger. She therefore 
srrayed herself with considerable care; and, as the 
day drew near a close, went down to the drawing- 
room to await his coming. Lettice hadinformed her 
of the fact that Mr. Walter Hampden was very fond 
of hunting, and had, that day, gone out for a run 
with the hounds. 

But the afternoon wore away, and Walter Hamp- 
den did not make his appearance. Her father came 
iv, saying that their guest would probably not be in 
till the evening. 

“So we will not wait for him,” he added. 

“ What an eccentric young gentleman, father! oris 
Mr. Hampden addicted to this fox-nunting life ?” 
asked Lillian, in reply to her father’s aunouncement. 

“Mr. Hampden has, no doubt, been subject to 
strange freaks of disposition,” replied ber father. 

“Why, I thought he wasa young, not an old man, 
father; and that he was both good looking and ac- 
complished ; at least, Lettice told meso ; but then she 
must have been deceived,” returned Lillian, with a 

hade of disappointment visible in her face. 

“ So he is, Lillian. Both young and noble-looking. 
Not over thirty, and nearly six feet in height; and 
has fine eyes and good expression. It is certainly 
no disparagement to a man to love the sterner sports 
—is it, Lillian? At least, 1 always supposed they 
were looked upon as more noble for eviucing an in- 
clination for such manly attributes,’’ said Douglass 
epee: with a keen glance upon his daughter’s 

ce. 

“Oh, yes; so itis, father. I thing every woman 
would like a man better, were he to choose these 
bolder pleasures, to others which are more effemi- 
nate,” she quickly replied. 

The tea hour came and passed. Later in the even- 
ing, when her father was quietly smoking his cigar 
in the library, Lillian betook herself to the garden. 
Jt was a June evening. The moon had come up, and 
the softness of early summer was in the air. The 
sky was clear and blue; only a few far-off stars 
looked faintly down, their light paled by the reful- 
gence of the moon, which shone in queenly splen- 
dour upon the fragrant, scented earth. 

Lillian sauntered along towards her favourite 
arbour, and, after reaching it, seated herself upon 
the rustic seat, which was framed in by creeping 
honeysuckle and jasmine. 

She insensibly fell into a pleasant reverie, if one 
mizht judge by the smile resting upon her fair fea- 
tures. Like every young girl, she had her fanciful 
dreams. Perhaps she had been there a half-hour, it 
may have been longer, but suddenly the fancies 
were interrupted—the dreams broken. There came 
a step upon the gravelled walk outside; then the 
entrance of her retreat was blockaded by a tall dark 
figure whicii completely shut out the moonlight from 
her view. Evideutly the new-comer did not know 
there was an occupant within the arbour, for he 
whistled to his dog, Brutus, and exclaimed, as he 
prepared to throw himself upon the seat where 
Lillian was reclining : 

“Come here, Brutus. We'll rest awhile, eve going 
ap to the hall, and—and—but what have we here ? 
declare, Brutus, you and I are not alone in this gar- 
den to-night! for, as sure as we are both alive, 
there's some one in this arbour beside us two!” and 
the speaker pansed in astonishment, while Brutus, 
with a glad bark, sprang past him, up into the lap 
of Lillian, and began to caress her in joy. 

Lillian now quickly rose. She hal been half 
affrighted before at perceiving an intruder within 
her retreat at this time of night. But now she at 
once recognised her father’s guest, and bidding the 
dog be quiet, she said: 

“You are Mr. Walter Hampden, if I mistake not, 
and my father’s guest. Iam Lillian Moreland; aud 
have returned to-day from a visit away from home.” 

“Yes, Iam Walter Hampden, and I beg your par- 
don for my unceremonious intrusion upon your soli- 
tude. But, as I neared the house, I bethonght my- 
Self of this pleasant little arbour, and thought I 
would rest awhile ere presenting myself within,” 
exclaimed Mr. Hampden, in manly tones. 

. ‘Be seated then, I pray you, and carry out your 
‘utention,” returned Lillian, with a smile, 
The two then gradualiy fell into an agreeable 


on its silent pinions ere either thought of re-entering 
the house. 

“Lillian, Archibald Chaldwell sent me word that 
he will be here next week,” said Douglass Moreland 
to his daughter, asthe two, with their guest, sat 
over their breakfast one morning some four weeks 
after the events recorded. “ You will recollect the 
conversation we once held concerning him, and will 
therefore heed the wishes I uttered then, my daugh- 
ter,” he added, breaking his second roll as he spoke, 
preparatory to transferring it to his mouth. 

Lillian’s face grew suddenly white, and her hand 
trembled so that she spilled the chocolate upon the 
snowy breakfast cloth. But she answered not a 
word ; only strove with all her might to keep back 
the great sob which came rushing up and choked in 
her throat, and which she feared would burst forth 
despite her most desperate efforts at self-command. 

Ah! Lillian had lost her heart to Walter Hamp- 
den, though she hardly realised it fully yet. But, 
from that first hour of meeting in the garden ar- 
bour, she had thought of but one noble countenance, 
one manly form, and all her dreams had been coloured 
by Walter Hampden’s presence. 

Within her own chamber Li'lian at length gave 
way to her grief. She had kept back the great 
burst of anguish till she found herself alone within 
the privacy of her apartment; for not even to faith- 
ful old Juno could she confide the humiliating secret 
which now began to dawn upon her—that she had 
bestowed her heart upon one who had never sought 
it! This, in addition to the fact that Archibald 
Chaldwéll was coming soon to claim her hand, was 
sufficient cause for the anguish which now bowed 
her head and wrung her heart. 

But finally Lillian rose up, and there was a fixed 
resolve within her breast. 

“TI can never, never marry Archibald Chaldwell; 
that is impossible. 'T'would be a great wrong both 
to him and myself!” she exclaimed, resolutely, “I 
will therefore throw myself upon his clemency if he 
persists in this union, and should the worst come to 
the worst, I will confess that wy heart is not mine to 
give him.” 

That day Lillian and her father dined and supped 
alone. No words were spoken concerning Archi- 
bald Chaldwell. But Douglass Moreland announced 
the approaching departure of their guest as near at 
hand, 

Lillian listened with apparent calmness, and save 
for the wild beating at her heart, she was the same 
as usual, She persuaded herself that she should 
really be glad when Walter Hampden was away. 
Her other plans could then the better be carried into 
execution. 

That evening she stole ont to the garden. The air 
of the house seemed stifling. She could not breathe 
freely. The forced calm of the day was passed. The 
reaction must come, and no eyes must behold her 
grief. She threw herself down upon the seat in the 
arbour—that spot where she had first met Walter 
Hampden. 

“Oh, how wretched, miserable and heartweary I 
have grown!” she cried out weakly in her pain. “I 
am sick and tired of life: and if it could be, would 
gladly lay its burdens down! Oh! Walter Hamp- 
den, how madly I love you; and you, oh, you are 
cold, immovable and careless of it all! You have 
no heart for me, and I, Lilian Moreland, have loved 
unsought! But I will not complain! Fate is relent- 
less, I perceive, and I will bear my burden in silence !’” 

“What does Fate bring to you, Miss Moreland, 

that is so hard to bear?” asked a deep, manly vuice 
close at her side. 
She started up at the tones. Walter Hampden 
stood before her. Her cheeks flushed crimson. His 
tones had been calm and unruffled; yet what had 
he heard? His voice sounded different from usual. 
There was a new ring in its tones. 

“To what am I endebted to this intrusion?” she 
asked haughtily, as she turned upon him. 

“TI beg pardon,” he replied courteously. “ As 
once before I sought this arbour on my return from 
the day’s sport, so I came in hither tc-vight not 
knowing I was anintruder. But I will go at once— 
my presence annoys you,” and heturned away, call- 
ing to Brutus as he stepped out of the arbeur, 
Lillian felt that she had been rude; and so came 
quickly forward and impulsively laid her hand upon 
his arm, saying: 

“Tbeg pardon, Mr. Hampden. I was unhappy, 
and hardly knew what I said just now, but I know 
that I was rude and unladylike.” 

“And what readers you unhappy?” he asked, 
with that same riug in his voice, looking at her the 
while with a new and tender ligi:t in his eyes. 
“Tell me why you are unhappy; aud, if it lies in 
my power, I will remove the cause,” and he took her 
hand in his as he spoke, and pressed it to his lips. 

She drew it away with a sudden motion. But 


more, he put out both arms and drew her to his 
heart ; saying in a strong, passionate tone. 

“Lillian dear, darling Lillian, I love you fondly, 
devotedly. I confess that as I passed just now I 
overheard your words. Will you forgive me for lis- 
tening, since, in doing so, they have opened my eyes, 
and made me one of the happiest of men?” 

What could Lillian do but nestle down in his arms 
and accept thislove. But, after a little, she roused 
herself, and told him of the match which her father 
had proposed for her with Archibald Chaldwell, 

“We will escape this, Lillian. We will flee from 
here, and be united before this new lover comes to 
claim you. Will you trust yourself with me, Lillian ?” 
he asked, in a tender tone. 

On the following night, when the full moon hung 
low in the heavens, Lillian stole forth to meet her 
lover. She had thrown on her hat and shawl, and 
caught up the portmanteau into which during the 
day she had placed a few articles of her wardrobe, 
Walter Hampden met her in the sirubbery, aud 
caught her in his arms, saying, as he pressed a kiss 
upon her lips : 

“ You have come, Lillian, darling. Youare faith- 
ful, and have not failed through fear of your father’s 
displeasure. Everything is in readiness. The car- 
riage waits at the gate. Now take a parting glance 
at Moreland, and we will away to tie station and 
catch the train 

He took the portmanteau as he spoke, and placod 
the other arm about Lillian’s waist, and the two 
turned to look back at the house. Just then 
Brutus, who was keeping guard on the premises, 
roused up and began to whine and fawn ubout them, 
Now the man stilled him, speaking caressingly, tell- 
ing him to lie down quietly to rest; and the dog 
obeyed and went back to his former position again. 
Lillian felt her lover's clasp tighten about her waist, 
She gave one lorg farewell glance backward—then 
she and Walter Hampden left Moreland Hall toge- 
ther, 

The moon sank lower in the west. The night died 
eut and the morning stars paled in the heavens. Then 
the faint, rosy gleams of day strenked the east The 
sun appeared above the horizon and the summer day 
broke in beauty, light, and warmth. 

When the dwellers at the hall were fully aroused, 
old Lettice sought her master’s room with a letter in 
her hand, 

Douglass Moreland read it calmly. When he had 
finished, he laughed merrily, and Lettice fancied he 
had taken leave of his senses. 

“ This is just as I expected, J.ettice,” he said. “ Lil- 
lian has faucied Walter Hampcen, who is really Ar- 
chibald Chaldwell after all. ‘l'hey have gone away 
together. I knew of this intention yesterday, as 
the young man informed me of it during the day, 
but they will return this evening, having only 
taken a ride to the nearest town; so be careful 
that you do not mention the fact of their absence 
to anyone; and make ready yourself for their re- 
turn, and we shall soon have a wedding ia earnest !”’ 
explained Douglass Moreland. 

And, during the day, the two returned to the hall. 
Of course Lillian had learned all about the ruse from 
Walter Hampden—otherwise Archibald Chaldwell. 
Her father received her with open arms, though she 
would have kdeeled for forgiveness before him 

Shortly after, there was a bona fide wedding at 

Moreland Hall ; and Douglass Moreland gave away 
his daughter to Archibald Chaldwell, her true lover. 
After that, he made a little explanation to his 
children. Years before, in his youth, he had fallen 
in love with Archibald’s mother, But she had been 
won from him unwittingly by his college chum—whc 
was Archibald’s father. Ste had married him. 
Then, after a time, he himself had wooed and won 
Lillian’s mother. Upou the death-bed of Archibald’s 
father, he had promised to unite the two names by 
@ marriage between their children; and now lis 
own happiness was increased by the union which 
had just taken place. 
But Archibald and Lillian listened with feelings 
of deepest sympathy and respect to the tale; and 
both were thankful in their hearts that their elope- 
ment was only a farce, after all, and that Lillian had 
wedded the suitor chosen by ber parent who had 
won her by this successful lover’s ruse. li. W. 








EarTuquakt.—Two smart shocks of an earth- 
uake were felt c° Comrie a few days since, at 
eleven o'clock, as also at Strowan. They were ac- 
companied with a rumbling noise. The vibration 
was from west to east. The wind was westerly and 
the night fine. 

MEMORIAL oF THE GreEK REvoLUTION.—The 
King of Greece has issued an ordinance authorising 
the erection of a national monument to the memory 
of the services and exploits of the Greek Revolu- 
tion. M. Tsiller, 2 well-known architect, has been 
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is thus described in the Courrier d’Athénes :—“ The 
monument will be erected in the Place de la Con- 
corde, one of the most beautiful squares of Athens. 
The principal figure is a woman standing, who 
represents Greece. Four other females seated per- 
sonify the Peloponnesus, the islands of the Aigean 
Sea, and those of the Ionian. Four statues will 
represent—in front the Archbishop Germanos bless- 
img the flag of liberty ; on the right, the siege of 
Missolonghi; on the left, the combat of Navarino ; 
and, behind, the arrival of Capodistria, of immortal 
memory, and King Otho. The seat of the principal 
personage will bear on the face the inscription, 
‘The Nation to the Liberators of all Countries,’ and 
on the back, ‘ Union is strength.’” 

Vauur or LAND IN THE Crry.—Some plots of 
land in Queen Victoria Street, City, the new tho- 
roughfare from the Poultry to Canon Street, have 
been let, at the Auction Mart, by Messrs. Foster, 
of Pall Mall, by direction of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, on building leases for terms of 
eighty years. Lot 1. The plot on the north-east 
corner of Queen Victoria Street anc the Poultry, 
with frontages to each, amounting together to about 
150 ft., and containing a superficial area of about 
2,352 ft. ‘There are two houses on this plot, in the 
occupation of Mr. Goode, tobacconist, and Mr. 
Brown, tailor, who are both under agreements to 
quit ata month’s notice. This plot was eagerly 
contested, and was ultimately knocked down to Mr. 
Wheeler, of the Poultry, at the price of 2,4001. per 
annum. Lot 2. The plot adjoining the preceding, 
westward, with a frontage to the Poultry and 
another to the new street. The portion next the 
Poultry is in the occupation of Messrs. Wheeler and 
Co.. and is subject to a lease (64 years), but posses- 
sion of the plot facing the new street can be had 
immediately. This plot was disposed of to the same 
person at 850/. per annum. Lot 3. The plot on the 
south side of the street, near the Mansion House, 
having a superficial area of about 6,296 feet., with 
frontage to the new street of neariy 105 ft., a 
a frontage to Charlotte Row of nearly 95 ft., a 
frontage to Bucklersbury of abont 86 ft., aud a cir- 
cular frontage to the Poultry of about 20 ft. This 
lot was knocked down at the price of 6,400., but 
not sold, being under the reserved price fixed upon 
by the Board of Works, 





FACETIA. 


REFLECTION BY A TALLOW-CHANDLER.—Though 
a man be the Mould of fashion, yet he cannot 
light himself to bed by the Dip in his back. 

A Baumy Ipea.—According to Miss Anthony, 
the crying evil with women is that they will blub- 
ber ; but it must be remembered that out of this 
blubber they make oil to pour into our conjugal 
wounds. 

MIND YOUR P’S AND Q’s. 

Committees of State Legislature are apt to use 
very slip-shod English in drafting their bills. This 
should not be. How can they expect to Parse a 
bill unless it be couched in grammatical language ? 

DULCET. 

Haur the duty is taken off. Sugaris down in 
price. Saccharissa says there is a linein Tennyson, 
which all consumers, whether of moist or lump, may 
now quote with peculiar propriety :— 

* Sweet and low, sweet and low.”—Punch. 
JUMPING TO CONCLUSIONS. 


A Sportrne Contemporary notices a novel 
Cricket Match in which the competitors were one- 
legged and one-armed pensioners. It concludes by 
saying, “‘The game was decided in favour of the 
one-legged men by twenty-eight runs.’ This is, of 
course, a mistake ; the writer must mean hops.— 
Punch. 

Let THEM BARK.—Miss Barkalow has been ad- 
mitted to practice at the bar in St. Louis. We have 
frequently before seen young ladies at a bar, where 
others practised more than they did; but we do not 
see why, if Miss Barkalow wishes to bark aloud, 
she should not be allowed to bark, aloud or other- 
wise. Barking may be particularly good in a cross- 
examination ; but we presume that a lady attor- 
ney’s bark will be always worse than her bite. 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC PATRON OF ART. 
(Scene—The Lobby of the Royal Academy on the 
day of the Private View. The doors have just 
been opened.) 

** What, you here, Captain Ragge ?”” 

“Yaas ! Got acouple of hundred pounds to spend, 
and thought I should like to buy a picture, you 
know.” 

“Oh, indeed? ‘Let me choose one for you.” 

* Will you, really? Tha-anks! In that case I 
suppose it’s hardly necessary for me to go up, and 
I'll say good-bye.” —Punch. 

; Wantep THEre.—Young ladies should never 
have Mis-givings, except at church after a charity 
sermon.—Punch, 


AMBITIOUS. 

Miss Ethel: “‘ Mamma dear, I think I shall bea 
Dutchess.” 

Mamma : “ What nonsense, Ethel! What do you 
mean ?”’ 

Ethel: “ Why, how would itbe if I married a 
Dutch ?”?—Punch. 

CLASSIC GREASE. 7 

A Paris grocer ornaments his shop windows with 
a bust of Rochefort, done in lard, with prunes for 
eyes. After this, let us hear no more of the sculp- 
tures of classic Greece. But why prunes? Why, 
to signify that after the funeral of Victor Noir he 
dried his eyes. 

A DEFINITION. 

Shoeblack (pointing to unsteady party by the lamp- 
post): ‘*Tea-totaller on ‘ the strike,’ sir !’”’—Punch. 
“THE SERVANTS.” 

Cook: “Yes, Susan, I’m a writin’ to Mary Hann 
Miggs. She’ve applied to me for the charicter of my 
last missis, which she’s thinkin’ of takin the sitiwa- 
tion——” 

Susan: Will you give her one ?” 

Cook: ‘* Well, I’ve said this. (Reads.) ‘Mrs. 
Perksits presents her compliminks to Miss Miggs, 
and begs to inform her that I consider Mrs. Brown 
a respek’able young person, and one as knows her 
dooties ; but she can’t conshensly recommend her 
temper, which I had to part with her on that ac- 
count.’ It’s allus best to be candied, you know, 
Susan !”—Punch. 

Ir’s Ser ror Twenty Minures.—A good story 
is told of a judge visiting a penal institution, and 
being practically disposed, the learned judge phi- 
lanthropically trusted himself on the treadmill, de- 
siring the warder to set it in motion. The machine 
was accordingly adjusted, and his lordship began to 
hift his feet. In a'few minutes, however, the 
new hand had had quite enough of it, and called to 
be released, but this was not so easy. “ Please, my 
lord,” said the man, “‘ you can’t get off. It’s set for 
twenty minutes; that’s the shortest time we can 
make it go.” So the judge was in durance until his 
“term” expired. 

A BiIsHop, who was fond of shooting, in one of 
his excursions met with a friend's gamekeeper, 
whom he sharply reproved for inattention to his re- 
ligious duties, exhorting him strenuously to “ go to 
ehurch and read his Bible.”” The keeper, in an 
angry mood, responded, *‘ Why, I do read my Bible, 
sir; but I don’t find in it any mention of the Apos- 
tles going a-shooting.” ‘‘ No, my good man, you 
are right,” said the bishop, “ the shooting was very 
bad in Palestine, so they went fishing instead.” 

THE people of Florida will have their little joke. 
They inform travellers that they purpose to erect 
two monuments on the St. John’s river, near Mrs. 
Stowe’s residence, to commemorate the names of 
the heroes of her most famous novels. One of the 
shafts is to be dedicated to the memory of Uncle 
Tom, and one to that of Lord Byron. 

Master CHARLIE£, aged four years, was not 
pleased on being reproved by his mother for some 
misehievous prank, and showed his displeasure in 
his face, when his mother remarked : “‘ Why, Charlie, 
Iam astonished to see you making faces at your 
mother!’’ Charlie brightened up at once, and re- 
torted : “ Why, I tried to laugh; but, mamma, my 
face slipped.” 

A tazy fop standing by his brother’s work-bench 
while the latter was sharpening a chisel, said: 
“ John, why do you work for a living? A fellow 
with your talents should not degrade himself by 
manual labour. I mean to get my living by my 
wits.” “ Well, Frank, you can work with duller 
tools than I can.” 

FASHIONABLE lady going out of church : “* What 
a powerful eermon! I was never before so im- 
pressed with the duty and privilege of giving freely. 
1 am determined to do better, and to send, this very 
week, another new silk dress to my daughter.” 

Aw old lady being called into court as a witness, 
got vexed at the lawyer, and declared: “If you 
don’t stop asking questions, I’ll-leave!’”’ and then 
added: “* You’re the most inquisitive man I ever 
saw in all the days of my life.” 

“One thing,” said an old toper, “ was never 
seen ‘comin’ through the rye,’ an’ that’s the kind 
o’ whisky one gets now-a-days.” 

AN ORDINARY REMARK. 

Hungry Diner: ‘Trouble you for some more 
bread; landlord, I always eat a good deal of bread 
with my meat.’’ 

Landlord: “ So TI see, sir, and a good deal of 
meat with your bread.”—/un. 

ETIQUETTE. 

Mr. Tunks (to Coal-heaving Friend) :—‘ Look’ee 
*ere—ven you an’ me’s together like this, Bill, I 
don’t mind yer a-callin’ of me Joe. But, remember, 
ven ve're in society, I’m Mr. Tunks.—/un. 

JOHN BULL AS LORD DUNDREARY. 

Bulldreary (Reading Deceased Wife's Sister Bill) : 
“Th-thuppothe I-I am a w-widower; with f-four 








chiidwen, and my d-detheathed wife wath a w-widow> 


with two ch-childwen when I mawwied her :—ff I 


mawwy m-my detheathed w-wife’th thithter, w-what 
welation will her ch-childwen by her firth husthband 
be to my ch-childwen by my f-firth wife? And 
w-what welation will my th-thecond wife be to m- 
my f-firth wife’th childwen? W-why, my f-firth 
wife’th childwen will b-become th-thonth and d- 
daughterth of their aunt, and. b-bwotherth and th- 
thithterth to their c-c-couthenth, and m-my g-gwand 
childwen will be b-bwotherth and thithterth, and 
n-nephewth and nietheth to their c-c-couthenth, 
and my g-gwand childwen will be b-bwotherth and 
thithterth, and n-nephewth and nietheth, and c- 
couthenth—and they may mawwy and—and—and 
who the d-dooth shall I be ?”’—Fun. 
WINGED WORDS. 

Tue bird is at the top of the tree; and Will hopes 
that he will continue there until he, Wi/l, requires 
him for his own benefit. In the meantime, Will 
informs his friends that they cannot rely on the 
price quoted in the Poultry Market price lists which 
appear in the newspapers. He knows of his own 
mere knowledge that the cuckoos, whose notes were 
heard on Wandsworth Common the other day, were 
worth to a friend of his who corresponds with coun- 
try papers a new dress for his wife, some cigars for 
himself, and a pretty birthday present for his little 
girl ; whilst the nightingale who was kind enough 
to sing recently in the Botanical Gardens—after 
having been tossed about in a fanciful, linguistic 
manner for several days—kept the wolf and the milk 
score off the door for an equal number.— Will-o’ -the- 
Wisp. 

A Diamonp Srory.—A crystal was lately dis- 
covered in New South Wales. That there were dia- 
monds in New South Wales was undeniable. A dia- 
mond eompany had been started. That too, wag 
beyond dispute. Accordingly this newly-discovered 
stone must be a diamond. [If it wasn’t it ought to 
be. It weighed 7 oz.; such a diamond never was 
seen. The manager of a advanced 7001. upon 
it without looking at’it. The steamship company 
claimed 8 per cent. freight on it without looking at 
it. The owner refused to sell it ; he alone had looked 
at it. What remained but to start a company to 
buy it without looking at it also? No sooner said 
than done. Onethousand pounds to be giver for the 
diamond, in any case, money down, and four thou- 
sand more if it proved to be a. diamond; a hundred. 
shares at 101. a share, liable to calls, &c. Within a 
few hours the shares were up to 201. to 25l., were 
not to be had for love or money. Then the diamond 
was sent to an expert, and proved to be an excellent 
specimen of rock crystal. 


CHARLIE. 

Ir is quite curious to see what smart things some 
children say, sometimes much smarter than grown 
people. We have a very smart boy in our family, 
who goes by the epithet Charlie. Well, one day, 
Charlie (who has a very bad temper) got intoa heat 
about something, and threw his brother (mucl 
smaller than himself) down the steps in front of his 
ponent mansion. His mother, a very quiet, pious 
ady, felt very badly about it. Charlie’s bad hu- 
mour was like the mist before the wind, and just as 
faithless. Charlie was cleared of all ill-humour in 
a little while. He came rushing in to his mother, 
or rather where she was sitting. She had felt very 
betty about the incident which had occurred. She 
gently called Charlie to her. Charlie was all smiles 
when he came to her. 

“Charlie,” said she, in a grave voice, ‘‘ suppose 
you had killed your little brother—would it not 
have been awful ?” 

“Oh, wouldn’t it have -been awful ?’’ replied 
Charlie, suddenly becoming grave, “and not a bit 
of crape in the house to put on the door.” 

THE YOUNG AUTHOR AND THE MANAGER. 

AN amusing little story is told by a Paris paper, 
which is worth repeating. A young and unknown 
author, fired with the ambition to see his pieces 
acted on the stage, was in the habit of sending an 
endless number of manuscripts to the director of a 
well-known theatre. This manager was a good-aa- 
tured gentleman, who did not like to be too hurd on 
the unfortunate authors whose works +he.could not 
accept, so he always returned this particular young 
gentleman’s productions with the assurance that 
they really were not bad, but that the subject was. 
not quite so well chosen as it might have been, and 
that the dialogue was scarcely telling enough. At 
last the ambitious but pao tess disconsolate youth 
became suspicious that his plays were really never 
read at ail. Accordingly, he one day sent the di- 
rector a parcel which looked like a roll of manu- 
scripts, prettily wrapped in white paper, and tied 
with a red silk ribbon. In a few days he called for 
an answer. 

“My dear sir,” said the director, in his usual 
way, ‘your work is really charming, and I have 
read it with the greatest interest; but I regret to 
say I must return it to you, for the material——” 
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“ What!” interrupted the would-be dramatist, 
“is it too old &” 

“Oh, dear, no!” was the reply, “‘its only fault 
is that it is rather delicate and tender in its cha- 
racter for my theatre.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the author, “ that is really 
astonishing.” ; 

Whereupon the parcel was opened, and an excel- 
lent fresh sausage was unrolled before the eyes of 
the abashed director! 

“JT was particularly careful,’ continued the 
young gentleman, “ to get one with garlic in it, as 
1 was most anxious that it should not be too tender 
and delicate!” 





CHANGE IN Fruits Propucep sy CLimaTe.— 
This has long since been noted, but so decided an 
alteration as that recorded asa result in the experi- 
mental garden of the Victoria Horticultural Society 
is unusual. The report says:—‘‘The recorded ob- 
servations of those residing in a climate like that 
of England are far from reliable as a guide to 
growers in this climate, and numerous illustrations 
might be given of this. Several of the pears grown 
in England, and reported upon as merely “ stew- 
ing” pears, are found here to be melting and deli- 
cious dessért. varieties ; while many of the apples 
which are characterised by English authorities of 
no special merit are so changed by climate as to be 
among our most valuable varieties. 

Tut SUNFLOWER.—The following description is 
an extract from the Agri-Horticultural Society of 
the Pungal on the sunflower : “ Itis an annual plant. 
Its seed has an edible kernel, and affords 15 per 
cent. of a mild oil, which is equally good for food or 
for burning. If the outer skin is removed it 
would give astill larger proportion of cil. Although 
little cultivated as an oil-seed, it deserves to be 
better known, especially asits seed is very useful 
for nourishing and fattening poultry. It is said to 
increase the number of eggs. The roasted kernels 
are used instead of coffee. The foliage, which is 
abundant, and may be partially removed without 
injury to the seeds, makes a good fodder for cows. 
The stems, which will do for sticks for peas or 
beans, may be burnt, and their ashes abound in 
potash. Sunflowers require good and fertile soil if 
they are to produce much seed, but they will suc- 
ceed in very indifferent soil, or even in very moist 
ground. Their cultivation is very similar to that 
of Indian corn. They may be sown from April to 
May in lines or broadcast. It has often been said 
that large plantations of sunflowers are useful in 
marshes or places where malarious fever is common, 
as this plant is a decided remover of malaria.” 

Tue RANGE OF THE WuHITWoRTH GuNn.—In the 
report of the Whitworth and Armstrong Committee 
we find the following :—‘ It further appears, from 
the table of the ranges, combined with an inspection 
of the probable rectangles, that the Whitworth gun 
made good practice up to a range of 8,000 yards, 
which is about 2,000 yards in excess of the ranges 
attained by either of the Armstrong guns at the 
same elevation of 21 degrees.’’ Some idea of the 
distance these modern rifled cannon can throw a 
shot will be formed by the general reader when he 
reflects that 8,000 yards represent a distance of 
more than 44 miles. This, however, does not repre- 
sent the carrying distance of the 9-inch Whit- 
worth. On the 20th of November a range of 10,300 
yards (more than five and three quarter miles) was 
attained. The shot on this occasion weighed 25vlbs., 
charge of powder 50lbs., and the elevation of the 
gun 33 degrees. The very next day the same gun 
beat its previous performances. With 33 degrees 
5 min. elevation it threw a shell weighing 310lbs., 
with 50lbs. of powder, 11,127 yards, “to the first 
graze,” being upwards of six and a-quarter miles. 
This is stated to be 1,000 yards further than the 
flight of any projectile from any gun in this or 
foreign countries. Itis proposed to arm the Thun- 
derer with a 35-ton gun. 

Lost in A Mink.—Miller, an aged miner, and his 
son, thinking coal was to be found in a disused 
mine at Bangknock, went unknown to their friends 
to explore it. In doing so they encountered foul 
air, which extinguished their lights; they vainly 
attempted to strike a light with four matches. 
Presently they reached a purer atmosphere, but 
found they had lost their way. ‘They wandered 
about for hours, frightened as they groped along 
by the fall of loose masses of rock which broke 
away when touched. Once a portion of the rock 
fell on the father, but did not injure him. Some- 
times they had to crawl. They had abandoned hope, 
when a searching party, instigated by the wife of 
the old man, entered the mine. Chalking their 
way, they at length found traces of the missing 
men, and found them ‘at some distance from each 
other. The father is not likely to recover ; the son 

8 recovered. 
en last of the Southampton county balls for 

1s season has been held at the Royal Victoria- 








numerously attended as the previous gatherings, it 
was quite as successful and gratifying, the stewards 
having made every arrangement for the comfort 
and enjoyment of the guests. There was a good 
muster of naval and military officers, several of the 
former being from H.M.S. Volage, which is at 
ayy doing duty as guardship off Osborne during 
er Majesty's stay there. ‘Their brilliant uniforms, 
together with the splendid and varied toilettes of the 
oa added much to the gaiety of the scene, 
while the rooms, decorated under the superin- 
tendence of Miss Targett, presented a very pretty 
appearance. The 8, festoons, &c., were nicely 
arranged, and the whole decoration reflected much 
credit on Miss Targett, and fully displayed her ex- 
cellent taste and judgment in such matters. Mr. 
Targett’s quadrille band occupied the orchestra, 
and their capital performances added much to the 
pleasures of those engaged in dancing. The com- 
pany numbered about 160 ladies and gentlemen. 








PLOTTING. 


On the old vine-shaded door steps 
Of the little village school, 

Stood Katie and Maggie Marshall, 
And mischievous Robbie Poole, 


Maggie, a brown-haired lassie, 
With a little piquant nose, 
And cheeks as downy as velvet, 
And eyes as black as sloes. 


Fair Katie seemed like a fairy, 
With her glossy locks of gold, 
And her laugh rang out like music, 

At the tale that Robbie told. 


The teacher stood by the window, 
And said, as she glanced that way, 
“T must keep my eyes about me, 
They are plotting mischief to-day.” 
And she smiled at the remembrance 
Of a dozen times or more, 
When they had been plotting mischief 
On the steps before the door. 


All the lessons were recited, 
And the school had been dismissed, 

All were gone save the three young plotters 
Who had lingered to be kissed. 


There they stood beside the teacher. 
“ What will you have t” asked she. 
* Miss Aggie, please,”’ said Robbie, 
** We have brought you this, we three.” 
’T was a simple book, a token 
Of affection from the three ; 
I have it still, but the plotters 
Are over the golden sea, 





M. E. J. 








GEMS. 





Durtes fulfilled are always pleasures to the me- 
mory. 

Few men get their life’s labour accomplished 
without some sore heartaches. 

THERE are people who are disagrecable with great 
merit; and others who, with great faults, are 
agreeable. 

Tort, feel, think, hope. A man is sure to dream 
enough before he dies, without making arrange- 
ments for the purpose. 

You cannot fathom your mind. There is a well 
of thought there which has no bottom. The more 
you draw from it, the more clear and plentiful it 
will be. 

Wuart will paralyse small minds, may incite 
larger ones, as the breath which extingnishes the 
candle will kindle and strengthen the flame upon 
the hearthstone. 

I nave always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. 
The latter I consider as an art, the formeras a habit 
of mind. Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness 
fixed and permanent. 








STATISTICS. 





Tue Census oF 1871.—The total amount re- 
quired for taking the census of England and Wales 
in 1871 is estimated at 120,0001.; for the census of 
Scotland, 30,0001. ; for the census of Ireland, 32,000/. 
Only a small part of these sums will have to be 
voted this session, and the demand for the rest 
will be spread over es three or four years. 
The last census rendered an account of the popu- 
lation on the 7th of April, 1861. The 7th of April, 
1871, will be Good Friday. That is a time of year 
when there isa temporary movement of population, 
which might render the exact date inappropriate. 
The census of 1851 showed the population on the 
30th of March, and the census of 1841 the popula- 
tion on the 7th of June. 

Tue Banance Suxxt.—The account of the 
gross public income and expenditure of the United 





Kingdom in the year ending the 31st of March 
1870, has been issued. The account of the income, 
amounting in the whole to 75,434,2521., was given 
as usual on the day after the termination of the 

ear; but it may be well to notice that the miscel- 
aneous receipts include not only the produce of 
sales of old stores, &c., but also 717,000/. received 
from the revenue of India on account of army ex- 
penditure. The expenditure of the year comprised 
27,053,5601. for interest and management of the 
public debt; 13,565,4001. for the army ; 9,757,290, 
for the navy; civil services, including the sums 
charged on the Consolidated Fund, 11,033,1471. ; 
payment towards the expense of the Abyssinian 
Expedition, 1,300,000/. ; customs and inland revenue 
establishments, 2,557,802/.; Post-office ditto, 
2,316,0001.; telegraph service, 60,0007. ; packet ser- 
vice, 1,221,552/.; making a total of 68,864,751/., and 
leaving a surplus of 6,569,500/.. This is less than 
was stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer by 
1,300,000/., because so much of the payment for the 
Abyssinian Expedition, the whole of which he 
treated as paid out of the balance at the bankers’, 
is here placed on the debit side of the annual 
balance-sheet, the other 3,000,000/. appearing as a 
debit in the account of the balances. 200,00./. was 
expended upon fortifications in the year, and was 
raised by the sale of annuities amounting to 17,0741, 
expiring in 1885. The account of the balances shows 
an incrvaso from 4,707,258/. at the beginning of the 
financial year to 8,606,647/. at the end. Restoring 
to the bankers’ account the 3,000,000/. taken from 
it for the Abyssinia Expedition, the net surplus of 
the year is reduced to 3,570,0001. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Remove STarns From SILk, Linen, AND 
WooutLten ARricLtys.— Four tablespoonfuls of 
spirits of ammonia, the same quantity of alcohol, and 
a tablespoonful of salt. Shake the. whole well to- 
gether in a bottle, and apply with a sponge or 
toothbrush. This removes ink, paint, fruit, or acid 
stains from silk, linen or woollen articles. 

A Srrone Cement ror Iron.—To four or five 
parts of clay, thoroughly dried and pulverised, add 
two parts of iron filings free from oxide, one part 
of peroxide of manganese, one half of sea salt, and 
one half of borax. Mingle thoroughly, and render 
as fine as possible; then reduce to a thick paste 
with the necessary quantity of water, mixing 
thoroughly well. it must be used immediately. 
After application it should be exposed to warmth, 
gradually increesing almost to white heat. This 
cement is very hard, and presents complete resist- 
ance alike to red heat and boiling water. Another 
cement is to mix equal parts of sifted peroxide of 
imanganese aud weil-pulverised zinc white; adda 
sufficient quantity of commercial soluble glass to 
form a thin paste. This mixture, when used im- 
mediately, forms a cement quite equal in hardness, 
and ~esistance to that obtained by the first 
method. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is said that the census for next year will be 
taken on Good Friday. 

Tue Jockey Club have agreed to grant a com- 
mit+ee of inquiry into turf matters—not connected 
with betting, however. 

MALPOSITION OF Heart.—M. Martin has re- 
corded an instance in which the heart, after death, 
was situated on the right side of the sternum. ‘The 
case was that of a child, aged nine years, who, 
during life, had suffered from irregularity of that 
organ. 

Kent ArcuZzo.oaicar Socrery.—At a meeting 
of the council of this society, held on the 11th of 
April, at Chillington House, Maidstone, the Earl 
Amherst, president, in the chair, several prelimina-~ 
ries were settled asto the annual congress of the 
society, to be held this summer at Sittingbourne. 
After the meeting many of the members inspected 
the remains of the Roman villaon the estate of Mr. 
G. E. Sayer, at the end of Stone Street, now being 
excavated by the society, under the superintendence 
of Mr. W. J. Lightfoot, the assistant secretary. 

REMARKABLE Yew Treez.—A very remarkable 
and ancient yew growing on the Marquis of Bath’s 
Longleat estate in Wilts.: Height, 50ft.; circum- 
ference of branches, 16%ft.; spread of branches 
from north to south, 53ft.; and from east to west, 
60ft.; girth of stem at one foot from the base, 32ft.; 
smallest girth of stom, 24ft. 7in.; the stem, at 7ft. 
up, branches into several huge limbs. The age of 
yew trees may be pretty nearly calculated by allow- 
ing one century for every foot in diameter of stem ; 
thus this grand old tree may be from ten to eleven 
hundred years old, and is healthy, growing, and in 
full foliage, forming a perfect cone in shape, and a 
lease of its life for another century or two might 
safely be taken. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.—The verses are a bad imitation of a clever ditty. 

Tasso.—Declined with thanks. 

J: A.—The standard height is 5ft.7in. The measure- 
ment round the chest is not specified in the regulations. 

T. H.—You had better order the works through your 
local bookseller, 

J.—He can be severely punished, if you ean prove 
that the act was done with a fraudulent intention. 

G. S. G.—We are always open to receive manuscripts, 
to which we give the best consideration in our power. 

Forcet M« Not.—The handwriting is particularly neat. 
The name Harriet is generally associated with the idea 
of wealth, and those who bear the name are frequently 
called “‘ Kittie.” 

D. B. A.—Your handwriting is suitable for any employ- 
ment in which writing is required. Of course, other 
qualifications are needed. The best, if not the only me- 
thod, is to apply to those who have some personal know- 
ledge of you. 

T. R-—In a case so complicated it is ~ er to do 
otherwise than recommend you to consult a solicitor. 
The documents when obtained will require a very patient 
and careful perusal. 

E. S.—We cannot discover anything about the medal 
you have found, but are inclined to think that it carnot 
beacoin; for from very early times the coinage of any 
country was always stamped with what may be termed a 
representative head. 


A Constant Reaper.—After responding in due form it 
yet remains to be seen whether both individuals are likely 
to come to any decision. When they agree, they do not 
find any difliculty in giving effect to the conclusion at 
which they have arrived. ; 

Eexest.—There is an indirect liability in both cases 
supposing the parish authorities to intervene, but not 
otherwise. The case would require careful consideration, 
because it must he shown that support cannot be ob- 
tained otherwise than from the person summoned, and 
further tbat he is well able to afford it. 


M. Govutp.--The star referred to is a direction to cease 
te use the pedal. We are sorry we cannot accommodate 
you with the precise receipt required. Tho bookseller 
will procure the volume you wish to possess if you re- 
quest him to do so. By all means proffer the hymn-book, 
if you feel inclined to lend it. Your last request has been 
complied with. 

Una G.—1 The lady having attained 21 years can pro- 
perly dispense with the consent of her parents if she 
think fit. The marriage can be legally solemnised in a 
Catholic Church, provided the building be duly regis- 
tered. 2. Wear boots made by a bootmaker who has 
studied the anatomy of the foot. The soles should not 
be thin. 3. The writing is very good. 

H. BR. G. E.—You might suffer the old love to fade from 
your memory without attaching a stigma to his name. 
‘The circumstances which probably compelled him to 
leave evidently did not erase his remembrance of you. 
The carte sent you is a sign of his faithfulness. However, 
= of course can only think of him as a friend, now that 
his place has been supplied by a new lover; and youcan, 
if you wish, retain a friend's portrait and be true to your 
new love at the same time. 

Prr.—There is a method of preserving fruit without 
employing the old-fashioned means of sugar, stew-pans, 
&c. Thus: pick the fruit from the stalks, put it into 
bottles. Put one drachm of alum into four gallons of 
boiling water ; when cold fill up the bottles. Cork them 
tight, put them into a copper containing cold water. 
Heat it to 176 degrees. Then fasten a bladder over the 
bottles. 

_C, T. J.—Marriage acts as a revocation of the will, of 
either of the parties to the marriage, made prior to the 
marriage ; but it in no mauner affects the will of a third 
person. Therefore, the lady in question is entitled to 
the share bequeathed to her by her father’s will; and 
whether such share will be separated for her own use or 
will go into her husband's power depends upon the terms 
of the will. 

IeNornamvus.—1. About Sty shillings. In addition there 
are fees to the clercyman, clerk, and others in attendance. 
These fees vary according to the condition in life of the 
couple united. 2. It is necessary that one of the persons 
should reside in the saie parish in which is the church 
where the marriage takes place, for a period of throe 
weeks prior to the ceremony. 

Mariay.—1. Wo gavo a receipt for removing trecifts 
vory recently. However, a simple lotion to efféet this 
purpose can be made of lemon-juico, powdered borax, aud 
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sugar. Only smal! portions of the solids are required. 2. 


The sour milk may be beneficial, and can be tried when 
you are out of the former mixture. 3. It is said that if 
the hair be moistencd with warm water at the time it is 
put into the curl-papers, the curls will be strengthened. 
4. The writing is good. 


adoration, which certain devout persons deem to bea 
necessary part of their worship. Upon these outward 
manifestations the High Church party place greater 
stress than do those who name themselves Low Church. 
The latter take what is termed the spiritual view of re- 
ligion, and regard the sacraments as symbolical and com- 
tive. The former insist that by them itive 





Estnenr.—To the particulars which ona former i 
we gave about the church of St. Peter's, at Kome, can be 
added the following. The front is 400 fect broad, rising 
to a height of 180 feet. ‘Ihe dome ascends from the centre 
of the church to a height of 324feet. The length of tho 
interior is 600 feet, of the exterior 669 feet. The greatest 
breadth within is 442 feet, and the height from the 
ground 432 feet. 

Minxsiz W.—You will find amateur dyeing o difficult 
operation. For black the material must first be prepared 
by a soaking in what is termed the acetate of iron mor- 
dant, after which it must be boiled in water into which 
madder and log-wood have been placed. A lotion of gly- 
cerine and rose-water is good for the hands. For the 
skin, a teaspoonful of sulphur mixed in a tumbler of 
milk, taken occasionally before breakfast, has often proved 
serviceable. 

Trs. Harwoop.—Since the father died intestate, the 
proper course to be adopted is for some one of the family 
to administer to his effects. ‘the person to whom the 
letters of administration are granted will be the proper 
person to take the management of the affairs. The de- 
ceased’s debts must be paid first, after which all the chil- 
dren take equa Ishares. As the property is not land, the 
eldest son, as such, has no priority over the others. The 
wife of the eldest son has no right to interfere, but it is 
othvrwise with regard to the daughter's husband. 


FRIENDSUIP’S JOYS. 


As through the world I go, 

From earthly cares not free, 
How sweet it is to know 

That dear friends think of me! 
How oft my weary heart 

Would yield to dark despair, 
Should tears for me ne’er start, 

Should none my sorrows shar», 


And if a joy I own, 
A joy that fills my heart, 
I'd prize it not alone— 
Some friend must bear @ part: 
Some fond, judicious frien.', 
Who loves me—whora I lovs— 
To guide me as I wend 
My way to climes above. 


Oh, bright my earthly way! 
Whilst.home and love are mino— 
Whilst sweet content doth stay, 
And innocence divine. 
And as I seldom go 
Beyond my own “ roof-tree,” 
*Tis very sweet to know 
That far friends think of me! B..Y. 


Detti.—Marathon, the place from which our country- 
men were returning when they were captured by the 
Greek brigands, is most celebrated in classical history. 
It was at Marathon that the Greeks, only ten thousand 
strong, defeated the Persian army, whose numbers are 
suid to have been 500,000—of these, 200,000 were killed, 
the remainder retreating into Asia. The date of this ex- 
ploit is 490 years before the Christian Era. 

Winnie Buizy.—From the contents of your letter there 
appears no reason to doubt the truth of your lover’s as- 
sertions. At the same time we sympathise with your 
uneasiness, for which there is, doubtless, a good cause. 
You could apply some simple tests to discover what 
amount of affection he really possesses for you ; and this 
merely to impart rest to your mind and to enable you to 
determine upon your future course, for by no volition or 
effort of yours can his passion for you be now intensi- 
fied. 

Mar.—This is a most excellent and economical soup 
for poor people: For one quart of soup, fry three onions 
in dripping, about the size of a walnut ; then take half a 
carrot, and cut it up in small pieces, with one turnip, 
half a dozen potatoes, a little salt, pepper, and white 
ginger. Boil them together for four hours, very slowly. 
The cost is alittle over « halfpenuny a platefyl of half a 
pint. 

Puuuir.—From and toall parts of the United Kingdom, 
the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, if prepaid, and 
not exceeding—half oz., 1d; one oz., 2d.; one and a half 
oz., 8d.; two oz.,4d. And so on, adding ld. for every 
additional half-ounce, or fraction of half-ounce, to the 
full weight of letter or cel. No parcel will be per- 
mitted to pass through the post if more than two feet in 
length, or one foot in breadth or depth. In provincial 
post-offices, all letters or packets must be prepaid with 
stamps or be sent unpaid, as money pre-payment is not 
permitted. 

Nat.—The following way of getting rid of the plaintain 
weed on lawns may be serviceable to you. Take a pinch 
of common salt, and put it on the eye (or centre) of the 
plant, and leave itthere. Dry weather is the best time, 
though we have succeeded in wet. The salt appears to eat 
the plant completely away. 

Mary.—The monthly payments of officers’ half-pay and 
widows’ pensions have commenced at the dockyards—the 
1st of April was the time fixed. 

Overton.—Money orders are ted on sums under 
and not exceeding 2/., 3d.; above 2l. and not exceedin 
51., 6d. ; above 51. and not exceeding 7/., 9d. ; above 7/. an 
not exceeding 101, 1s. ; above which none are granted, but 
orders can be multiplied to any amount. A registered 
letter costs 4d. Letters found to contain coin will, on 
delivery, be charged a double registration fee. A letter, 
when once poste i, cannot be returned to the writer. 

Missie.—The handwriting is very nice. Dr. Pusey is 
stillliving. He is a professor of divinity at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. A list of his theological works, contro- 
versial and devotional, would take up more s than 
we have at — and it would beim ossib! - to _~ 
a sclection for you as you wrifecpojurd@fivitely. e 
ceremonien to which you allugégare act ety omage or 





ome | is in a marked manner conf upon the reci- 
ien 

r Wa ter, twenty-two, 5ft. 8in., and dark. Respondent 
must be fair, domesticated, and good tempered. 

M., twenty-two, 5ft. 10in., fair, and with good expecta- 
tions. Respondent must be dark, medium height, fond 
of music, and domesticated. 

Hanver Vernon, twenty, 5ft. Sin., auburn hair and 
whiskers, hazel eyes, fond of dancing and music, and 
very loving. Respondent must not be more than eigh- 
teen, medium height, pretty, dark, good tempered, and 
affectionate. 

D. P., thirty, and with s business producing 3001 a0 
year. Respondent must be amiable, and possdssed of a 
sinall competence. 

Hannry, twenty-one, ditt. Shin., fair, amiable, steady, and 
with constant employment. Respondent must be of me- 
dium height, dark, fond of home, and affectionate. 

S.. twenty-two, 5ft. 9}in., dark, aud in good circum- 
stances. Respondent must be fair, not over tweuty, and 
fond of music. 

Mapvetine, fair, high forehead, large blue eyes, Gre- 
cian nose, small mouth, golden-brown hair, and eutitled 
to a small fortune om her wedding-day. Respondent 
must be a gentleman. 

Auics, twenty, tall, aotty, and with a little money 
Respondent must be of g: family. 

F. B., nineteen, 5ft. 6in., dark blue eyes, and hand- 
some. Respondent must be amiable, and have money. 

J. C., twenty-two, tall, handsome, dark, affectionate, 
fond of music, and with a good income. Respondent 
must be of medium height, fair, fond of music, and lov- 
ing. 

Lizzie, about fi'ty, middle height, good looking, and s 
widow without fanily, Respondent should be a widower, 
witha home. 

Rosr and Lity.— Rose,” twenty, 5ft. 6in., wavy 
brown hair, blue eyes, good tempered, and fond of home. 
Respondent must be and dark ; a railway-guard pre- 
ferred. ‘“ Lity,” short and plump, dark brown wavy 
hair, hazel eyes, rosy complexion, good tempered, and 
fond of home. Respondent must be fair, and in a posi- 
tion to marry ; a tradesman preferred. 

Wiuiam and James.—“ William,” twenty-three, tall, 
fair, light hair, fond of home and music, and in business 
on his own account. Responden‘ must be affectionate, 
well educated, and domesticated. ‘‘ James,” twenty- 
five, 5ft. 5in., dark, fond of homeand music, and in busi- 
ness for himself. Respondent must bea good musician, 
and domesticated. 

JEssamMInk and Sweet Briar.—“ Jessamine,” eighteen, 
5 ft. 6in., dark curly hair, and blue eyes. “ Sweet Briar,’ 
seventeen, 5ft. «in., brown hair and eyes. Both musical, 
and fond of home. Respondent must not be over twenty- 
four. 

ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

UNcLE Dens Peony nd 4 ented bd by—* J. 8.,’ 
twenty-two, tall, , kind, and in the Navy. 

Diss Bre> Ne.ie by—" Percy,” moderate height, 
dark, fond of home, and in a good position. j 

M. W. by—‘‘ Laughing Lizzie,” twenty, tall, fuir, dark 
blue eyes, good tempered, and fond of home. 

G. C. Ww. by—‘ Miriam,” eighteen, medium height, 
blue eyes, golden brown curls, dimples, good singer and 
player, with a warm loving heart, and an officer's daugh- 
ter, entitled to 300l. on her marriage. : 

Mepicus by—‘‘ Madeline,” nineteen, medium height, 
dark eyes and hair, merry, loving, and domesticated, and 
an officer’s daughter, entitled to Sool. pounds, 

Friorry by—“ G. Ht” stot mind 5ft. 9in., black curly 
hair, moustache, and imperia: 

Hants by—* No Gnete Love,”’ eighteen, dark, hand- 
some, and affectionate; and—“ Jennie," twenty-one, 
dark, hazel eyes, light hair, affectionate, and domesti- 
ow. X. W. wishes to hear from “An Old Maid,” and 
for detailed particulars. 

Potxy wishes for “ Horne’s”’ address. 

A. W. by—“ Little Emily,” seventeen, tall, dark, a good 
pianist, and a dancer. A 

LonEty Jim by—‘ Loving Heart,” domesticated, cheer- 
ful, and nine yoars his junior. : : . 

R. P. by—* May,” twenty, and suited to his require- 
ments. P 

J. S. by— Minnie,” nineteen, medium height, protty, 
accomplished, domesticated, good tempered, and moving 
in d society. 

. W. has not named the gentleman to whom she re- 


sponds. : 
Troma Jim writes to say that he has married and is 


happy. 
y. ’ i. would like an interview with ‘‘ Lily.” 
KatHLexkn Mavournets’s request shall be attended to. 


—_—_—_ 

*,* Now Ready, Vou. XIII. of Tus Lowpow Beapzs, 
Price 4s. 6a. ; ; 

Also, the TrrtE and Inpex to Vor. XIII. Price Ons 
Penny. 

Pant $4, ror May, 1s Now Reapy, Psice 6d. 


N.B.—Corresronpents must Appress THEIR LETrers 
to THE Eprror or “THE Lonpoy Reaper,” 334, Strand, 
W.C. 

+4+ We cannot undertake to ret-rn Rejected Manu- 
au As they are sent to us voluctarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasm 
and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that =. 
known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom- 
mendation of a mild operation with the most successful effect; and where an 
aperient is required nothing can be better adapted. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box, er obtained throuzh 
any Chemist. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 
a few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIO 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain 
to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 94. per box, or obtained through 
any Obemist. ; 








SPIBRING AND CO’S 
MALT BISCUITS, 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
Are equally agreeable and beneficial to the convalescent when used as 


WINE RUSKXS. 


HOLLOWAY’S 


PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


Diseases of the most formidable and chronic charactor have been cured by Hol- 
loway’s remedies, after the usual external and interan! treatment bas signally 
failed. Ulcerations which have proved themselves inc irable by any other known 
means have healed kindly under the purifying and r3- enerating influence of this 
excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, and glandular 
swellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, which can do no harm under any circumstances. Neither of these medica- 
ments have anything deleterious in their composition, both are essentially 
purifying and strengthening in their nature, while the Ointment reduces sores to 
that thy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and 
expel impurities. ; 











| 
The Gosport Berlin Wool and Fancy Repository and - 
7 Stationery Warchouss, 4 Pm 


j 
} 


81, HIGH STREET, GOSPORT. 


RS. HOLBROOK begs to tender her thanks to the ladies and inhabitants 
generally of Gosport, Alverstoke, Anglesey, &c., for the patronage already 
| accorded to her, and to assure them that her utmost endeavours will be used in 
| order not to forfeit the confidence reposed in her. 
Mrs. H. would: direct attention to her stock of 


BERLIN WOOL, 


| Which has now been replenished, and comprises an extensive assorjment of 


| Single, Double, and Fleecy Wools, Scotch Yarns, Eider Yarn, Shetland, 
| Leviathan, Andalusian, &c., in all colours and shades, 
STATIONERY. 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF 
An extensive stock of Plain and Fancy Stationery; Fancy Note in all colours 
and sizes, Cream and Wove Note, Mourning Note, with Envelopes to correspond, 


T. CUTLACK, EAST STREET, BRIGHTON. . 
; — | Handsome Inkstands, Ink, Penholders, Pens. A cheap lot of Pocket and Account 


Patent Electro Silver and Albata ope FANCY GOODS 
description ; Ladies’ Wo ies’ Reticules; Ladies’ C - 
SPOONS, FORKS, LADLES, ETC.s | sions, Pusics’ traveiting Aland goansyiel xe Ivory ‘Thimbles, Warch 


MANUFACTURED BY Pockets, Watch Stands, Vases, &c., &c. 


J. YATES AND SONS, sy eifecilstenton is divested, to THE NEW TORTOISE-SHELL 
PRITCHET STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


in gold.. Whitby Jet Ear-rings on Gold Wires. Ivory and Jet/Crosses, &c. 
Writing Dgsks and Writrne CAsks IN GREAT VARIETY. 
May be had of Merchants, Factors, and Furnishing Ironmongers in patterns Albums sad Church Services. 
suitable for every market. J. Y. and 8. have invented a New Metal, which is 
favourably known as YATES'S VIRGINIAN SILVER. Spoons and Forks 
made of the new metal are remarkable for silvery whiteness and durability. 
Trade Marks J. Y. &8., and Y. & 8. in a Shield. 


Sole Proprietors FREEMAN AND CHALLICE 





[fuer Bertin Woot AND Fancy Repository AND GENERAL STATIONERY 
WAREHOUSE. 


HOLBROOK (late Groves), 31, HIGH STREET, GOSPORT. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER. TRUSSIe 


Se allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 

treatment of HERNIA. The use pf asteel spring,so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 
a soft ban being worn round the Dedy, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOO-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss ; 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below /INSTRUM FNT MAKER 
the hips, being sent to the ~~ ( 


ESFARNOLD & SONS SON : 
SV 





° * se LSTBARTHOLOMEWS HO PITAL 
Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. . 2 26 WEST SMITHFIELD 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. ms ae 
» of & Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. ae hE 
«» Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. | 

The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 

COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, 
Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s.,and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE!! 


MESSRS, MATHER AND ARMSTRONG, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, 4 
8TOVE GRATE AND COOKING APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, PLUMBERS, SMITHS, Throat and Weakness of Voice, 
AND BELL-HANGEBS, , They strengthen and produce a charming silvery 
Hee made arrangements with the Firm of Messrs. Pottock, Scumiprt.and Co., Hamburg, Sewing | pbeli-like voice, stop its decline, improve, sustain and 
Machine Manufacturers, for the exclusive right to sell their unequalled Sewing Machines, and to ap- | increase the power, flexibility and brilliancy of the 
poiut Sub*Agents in the Counties of Northumberland and Durham. vocal chords. ; 
The peculiar features in this remarkable Sewing Machine are that it is noiseless, is extremely light to work, Five thousand one hundred and twenty testi- 
makes a perfect lock stitch, has more improved appliances than any other machine, may be learnt in less time, | monials, including Christine Nilsson, Jenny Lind, 
and, above all, is so perfectly made that it defies the most inexperienced operator to put it out of order Every-| Louisa Pyne, Mis. German Reed, Sir Michael Costa, 
one should see this marvellous piece of mechanism before deciding to purchase (what should serve a lifetime) | Professors Bennett and Bishenden, Archbishop Man- 
& Sewing Machine. ning, &c., &c. 
Messrs. MATHER and ARMSTRONG continue to sell the now-famous BRITANNIA SEWING | Sold by Chemists in boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
MACHINES,— each ; and post free for 8, 14, or 33 stamps by MILES 
Their General Stock is replete with all the latest designs in Stoves, Fenders,Fire Irons, Trays, Toilet Sets; DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 & 27, Blackfriars Road, 
—— Lamps, Plated Goods, Spoons, Forks, &c., &c., and a visit to their Show Rooms will be | London. 
r) 


Ht Ask for “MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. - LOZ 





“ The human voice, melodious, sweet, and clear, 
Pours matchless music on the raptured ear’ 


| MILES DOUGHTY'S 
VOICE LOZENGES, 


FOR THE 





ENGES.” 
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KH. lL. ROBERTS, 


DRAUGHTSMAN, ENGRAVER ON WOOD, & PHOTOGRAPHIC | ; 
COLOURIST, 


14, NEWHALL STREET BIRMINGHAM. 


Cartes beautifully Tinted, 5s. per dozen, or 6d. each. Fully Coloured 10s. per 
dozen, or 1s. each. 
A iberal Reduction to the trade. Enlargements finished in Oil or Water colours. 
A large assortment of Comic Cartes always on Sale. 


DOWNING AND COMPANY, HENRY CHATWIN 
CLOTHES CLEANERS & CLOTH DRESSERS, Manufacturer of 
BY THEIR NEW INVENTED PEARL, IVORY, AND TOR- 
STEAM PROCESS, TOISESHELL 
No. 20, HORSE FAIR, BIRMINGHAM. | TEA CADDIES, CARD 
HIS is an Establishment entirely devoted tothe | CASES, MATCH 
Cleaning, Re-dressing and Reparing of Gentle- | BOXES, &c. 
men’s Clothes; also every article of Woollen Manu- ae 
facture, from the finest French Merino to the Carpet | Ornamental Inlayer 
on the floor. AND TABLET MAKER. 
Over Coats, 2s., Coat, 1s. 6d., Trousers, 1s., & Vest, 6d. 
N.B. NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE. 








And Goods in suitable 
| sizes for Foreign Markets 





HARLES J. PHILLP, BRASSFOUNDER: AND 
Manufacturer of Gas Lamps, Brackets, &c., in alway on hand. 

the highest style of Art, 20, Caroline Street, and | 39 naRwIN STREET 

29, Mary Street, Birmingham. | °' BIRMINGHAM. 


CENTRAL TEA MART. 
. 


A. DEBENHAM’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 





N= OF KILN (new 
| edition, just pub- 
| lished).—A classified and 
descriptive INDEX of 
20,008 names guaran- 
teed) to Advertisements 
for Next of Kin, Chancery 
Heirs, Legatees, &Xc., 
from 1700 to 1869, sent 
post free for 82 
stamps. Address Mr. 
CuLLMER, 17, South- 
ampton Buildings, Chan- 
cery Lane, London, W.C. 


RICH STRONG TEA, 2s. to 3s., our choice full- 
flavoured FAMILY MIXTURE, 3s. 6d. 


COFFEES : Good Strong, 1s. ; finest Jamaica, 


1s. 4d. 

SUGARS : Good Moist, 3}d., Sparkling Lump, 5d. 
per pound. 

Only two minutes’ walk from both the Gateshead 
Railway Stations. 

Parcels sent to meet any of the Carriers or Trains 


in Gateshead or Newcastle. 
REMEMBER Quality is the only Test of Cheapness. 
25, HigH-sTREET, GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 





WORK. BOXES | 


Publishing Arrangements.—Important to Authors. 


omar. ant Remy ht es Se ee and its for the Dublin St 


unce that ved ARG §) 
MISSION ps Pus ENG W WORKS PRI ED D BY THEM wath tie Author 


oe would also sate that THEY PRINT, IN THE FIRST 
UNDER THE USUAL CHARGES. STYLE, GREATLY 


ir Publishing Arrangements will enable them to promote terests 
Works committed ey hp tenn Sk they have very Ocesthoehie sunedoner oad 


channels most pr # Spb 
tes and oulars furnished in course of post. 
“Those about 1 blish” may rely on finding Economy and Dispatch in al] 


epartments. 
Moffat and Co.’s Book List sent free on a ition to 


; 
6, D’'OLIER STREET, DUBLIN. 
34, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. * 


Mcnthly, Dogisteret for Transmission Abroad. 
HE cHURUH aT RECORD. Edited by the Rev. Tuomas acorn M.A. 
Moffat and Company, London and Dui 


WORKS BY ALEXANDER VANCE. 
fing ane | AND PLEASANT CHRONICLE OF perce J yrange 


MANTIS 
THE BOOK OF THE KNIGHT or TowEk 
ROMANTIC EPISODES 
HELLENICA Othe In om 
e Introdu 
Moffat actory 


De 








Chapter may wine Realities 


pany, Eoudes and Dublin. 


Registered for Transmission Abroad. 
i fw ie rangelteal Churches Macur, 





Price Twopence ——_ 
LAIN WORDS. A Chris 
assisted by Ministers —, t Members of different E 
Moffat and Co., London and bu 


NEW BOOKS—NOW READY: 


HEIRS OF THESOIL. By Mrs. Lorenzo N. Noxy m : 
CONCERNING THLY LOVE, Erc. By a oes Ss Parson 
HARMONY IN RELIGION. we a Roman Catholic . 

IONA, AND OTHER SONN. A. 3 Wave Honssot 
LIFE OF ST. PATRICK. By Josrru 8S. Sonrnsox ov v 
nee He (SIR res Co ICAL LECTUBES 

— ye ey ON Peer esshs OF UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, &e. 

Barney Brapy , / 





ae Sane ea 
SESSESESESEE 


TIME WILL TELL. 4 “ JI.N. yi 
—_ and Co., State Publishers by Ap ointment. 
ts for the Dublin Steam Prin 
34, Sout ae Street, Strand, London. 6, D’Olier ig 3 sew Dublin. 


HE RED-HAIRED MAN’ Ss WIFE ; or, The Awful Proceedings of S 
the Market Stroller. The last and best st story written. By the la 
‘um 


CakLEeTon. Will commence in the 
“THE CARLOW COLLEGE MAGAZINE Price 64. 
Dublin. 


Moffat and Co., State Publis 
be had by order of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





Varagy, 
Wits 








W. F. THOMAS AND CO.’S PATENT 


SEWING MACHINES. 


EWING MACHINES FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. £3 15s., Simple and Noiseless. 


oT MACHINES FOR TAILORS. 


EWING MACHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS. IMPROVED 


FLOWERING. 
perma MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR MAKERS. 
Gewira MACHINES FOR DRESS AND MANTLE MAKERS. 
— FOR SADDLERS, MILL BAND MAKERS, &c. © 


* ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
Catalogues and Samples Post Free 


W.F. THOMAS and Co., the original Patentees, 1 and 2, Cheapside; Regent Circus, Oxford 


Street, London; and 54, Union Passage, Birmingham. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


MACHINES FOR 


84, Southampton Street, Strand: London. 6, D’Olier 8 
“MAISON DOREE,” 
80 anp 82, BOLD STREET. 

ARRIVAL OF SPRING GOODS 


re WILLIAMS most respectfully informs his numorow 
Customers and Ladies generally, that having now completed 
the entire arrangement of these extensive Premises, and 

ample means and. a rane knowledge of all the best Manulac- 
tures in England, France, and Belgium, he is determined on doing 
a Large Business, with Small Profits. 

The large deliveries of Silks, Dresses, Costumes, Mantles and 
Jackets, Millinery, French and English Printed Oat Cambrics, White 
Piques, Fancy Piques and Printed Muslins, Laces and Embroi- 
deries, Cambric Handkerchiefs, Ladies’ Underclothing, 

Stays, Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas and Parasols, Ribbons, big oe! 
—— Trimmings, Paris Bijouterie and Novelties, are ire NOW 


FRENCH PIQUES, ESPRITS, 


FRENCH MUSLINS, 
AT HALF THEIR USUAL PRICES. 
New Dress Marertats or Every Description, at moderate 


pri 
JOHN WILLIAMS, 
“MAISON DOREE,” 80 anp 32, BOLD STREET 











EDWARDS’ 


From 8d. to 1s, 4d. per Gallon. 


This cooling, delicious and exhilarating compound, with the addition of cold water only, will immediately pro- 
duce the finest Lemonade at a remarkably small cost. The peculiar property it possesses of keeping perfectly 
good for any length of time, in any climate, renders it a most valuable article for export and use on 
ship. Tourists, hospitals, schools, temperance societies, excursionists, soirees, pic-nic parties, families, &c., 
would find it agreeable and desirable on account of its purity, cheapness, portability, and the facility with 


which it is prepared. 


The proportions may be varied according to taste, from } lb. to 1 1b. to a gallon of water, or } oz. to 1 oz. 
With just sufficient water to dissolve it, and iced in the usual way, it makes an article far 
superior to the ordinary Lemon Water Ice, and infinitely cheaper. It can be used with fruit, such as straw- 
berries, raspberries, &c., and also with pastry, instead of powdered sugar, and will be found to impart a 


per half-pirt. 


delicious flavour. 


Sold everywhere at 1s. 4d. per lb., or in Tin Canisters, 6d., 9d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. each. 
EDWARDS, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, James Street, Covent Garden. 
Beware of spurious imitations. 
sample packet, free by post for 5, 10, or 15 stamps. 


*." Proprietorship secured by Registration. 
4,02.,'8 a, and 12 oz. 


MESSINA  LIMONADA, 


MAKES THE FINEST LEMONADE IN THE WORLD. 


HOMPSON’S NUTED GLOVES!! 
LADIES’ FRENCH KID—Soft Leather. 
The “ Empress”—extra long—German silver studs— 
Ei halfpenny. 


Colours—Green, Brown, and Violet, Sizes—6} to % 
The “ Duchess ”"—with cord dnd tasselsa— 
One Shilling and Elevenpence. 
Colours—Slate, aed Green, Violet, Black Sews 


ours, &c. 
The “ Exhibition” Glove— 


Eiighteenpence halfpenny. 
Colours—Light and Dark Brown, Green, Violet, Slate, 
Lavender, Drabs, er aa og sewn White, #8 
‘ to 


board 





WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND FOR EXPORTATION. sy BRIGHTON. 
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AND 
PART XIl, 


FASHION, 


FOR JULY, 


With Four Supplements, Price Nimepence. 


CONTAINING: 


1.—STEEL-PLATE 
2. —FULL SIZE 
—A HANDSOME 


ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
CUT OUT PATTERN OF A PANIER SASH, IN FOUR PIECES. 
DESIGN FOR CURTAINS, ANTIMACASSARS, &c., PRINTED IN MAUVE. 


1. —LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR JULY, WITH A FULL SIZE PATTERN OF A COSTUME FOR A LITTLE Gry 


FROM SIX TO TEN YEARS OLD 


WITH THE or ee or 


1.—Ella St. Maur; a new illustrated tale, by the author of “A Battle with 
Destiny,” “ Pilot Boys” &c. 

2.—My Uncle the Canon; or, the Secret Door; a new tale, by the author of 
‘“* Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” 

3.— undered Hearts; a new tale of powerful attraction, by the author of 
“The Hampton Mystery.” 

4.—Mrs. Trevor’s Heir; an illustrated tale. 

5.—Wronging Himself. Breaches of Promise. 
Royaf Geographical Society. 

6.—Katherine; an illustrated tale. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—1. Abstracting the Will. 
of the Belgians. 


Overcrowding in Society. 


2. Alice’s Plans. 


7.—To Let or Not to Let. Thwarted ; or, the Coupon Bonds, 

The Illuminations. How the Greeks deal with Brigands. 

8.—Charlie Gordon's Plaidie ; an illustrated tale. 

9.—My Bargains at Auction. The Mother’s Reve Celia’s Inhe 
Love and Matrimony. A Royal Elk Hunt in eylon. 

10.—Something of a Flirt; an illustrated tale. 

11.—Forest Bosworth’s Ideal. Gentility. Walter Rodney. The Third 
Last Time. 

12.—The Queen of the Belgians (illu strated). Lost and Found. 





8. Love at First Sight. 


4. “Now, grandmamma, how do I look ?” 5. The Que 


FASHIONS.—Tatting Star, Crochet Rosette, Tatting and Embroidery Stitch, Crochet Pattern, Bonnets, Crochet Lace, Promenade Fan, Knitted Lace, Knit 
Pattern Parasol, Hat, &c., Tatting Lace, Chemisette, Parasol Cover in Darned Net Crochet Lace, Portfolio for Drawings, Point Lace Rosettes, Star 
Cordon Braid ané’C rochet, Parasol, Pelerine, Handkerchief i in Point Lace, &e., &c. 


MUSIC.—1. Wake, @ady, Wake! Serenade, composed by R. Guylott. 2. 
thy Beauty, dear Maid ; Ballad, composed by T. G. Welshford. 
composed by Raymond Guilati. 


The Royal Flower Show ; Waltz, composed by E.8.Grenville. 3. 
4, Twilight; Polka, composed by Frank Lloyd. 


‘To Sing 
5.—Row Gently Here! Barcarolk 
(834, Srrann, 








AND 
PART XI, 


LIFE 


— 


FASHION. 
FOR JUNE, 


With Four Supplements, Price Ninepence 
CONTAINING : 
1.—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—FULL SIZE CUT-OUT PATTERN OF A MANTILLA, IN TWO PIECES. 
3.—BERLIN WOOL PATTERN, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS, FOR OTTOMAN, EASY CHAIR, &c. 
4.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR JUNE, WITH A FULL SIZE PATTERN OF BODIOE OF A LADY'S RIDING HAbn 
WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 


1.—Ella St. Maur ; a new illustrated tale of powerful attraction, by the author 


of “ A Battle with Destiny,” “ Pilot Boy,” &c. 


2.—My Uncle, the Canon; or, The Secret Door; by the author of “ Sometimes 


Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” 
5.—Amos Hadd; or, That’s my Plan. 
4.—Trival Hardwick. 
5.—Lady Maude. Mdle. Mathilde Sessi. 

Food. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—1. Malle. Sessi. 2. Not too Late. 


The Value of Different Articles of 
8. The Fatal Resolve. 


6.—Anchored at Last; an illustrated tale. 
7.—Gabrielle. Love or Fame. The Duke of Edinburgh in Ceylon. 
8.—A Brilliant Marriage; an illustrated tale. 
9.—What Came of my Jealousy. Dunalstein’s Folly. 
10 —Exercise, a Moral Duty. “ Bonnie Annie Laurie.” Pearls, 
11.—My Aunt Inghain’s Invitation; an illustrated story. The Metric Systen 
of Weights and Measures. 
12.—Wronging Himself. An Unwelcome Visitor.. The Wimbledon Meeting. 
4, A Double Conquest. 


FASHIONS.—Designs for Making a Rose i in Paper and Star Pattern Antimacassar, Tatting Lace, Knitting Basket, Net Insertion, Crochet Star, Collar in Sar 
Lace, Tatting Lace, The “ Louise ” Rosette, Design in Point Lace, Knitted Border Tatting Rosette, Border in' Satin Stitch, Crochet Lace, Ant 


Darned Netting. 
MUSIC.—1. The Merry Month of May; Ballad, compress by R. G. Arber. 
I am in Haste! composed by T. J. Walker. 


2. Under the Hawthorn Tree; Polka, composed by GA. Forde. 3. Be Qnick! for 
. The Sun Flower; Waltz, composed by-H. V, Lewis. 


[834, Srranp, 








LiFts 


AND 


FASHION, 


PART X, FOR MAY, 
WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE. 


CONTAINING : 
nil STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—FULL SIZE CUT-OUT PATTERN OF A YACHTING JACKET, IN FOUR PIECES. 
3.—BERLIN WOOL PATTERN, PRINTED IN COLOURS, OF A BEAUTIFUL BIRD, FOR OTTOMAN, EASY CHAIR, &c. 
4.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR MAY, WITH PATTERN OF A NEW BODICE. 
WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 


1.—My Uncle the Canon; or, The Secret Door; a new tale of absorbing 
dramatic interest, by the author of “Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” 


(Commencement. ) 
2.—The Rose of Kemdale. 
8.—Amos Hadd ; or, That’s my Plan. 
4.—Trival Hardwick. 
5.—Ebony Casket ; an illustrated story. 
ILLUSTRAT IONS—1. “Are you Going to your Club, Arnold a 


FASHIONS—Valenciennes Lace, Corners in Point Lace ‘aud Guipure, Cravat in Lace Stitch, Embroidery, Tatting Lace, Point Lace, 


6.—How She Won It; an illustrated tale. 

7.—Cheerfulness. Proposing. Opposite Views of Life. 

8.—Marrying a Widower ; an illustrated tale. 

9.—The Bride’s Dream. Miriam, 
10.—Ruby dé Vere ; an illustrated tale. 
11.—That Awkward Man. Oured of Joalousy. Right at Last. China Dishes. 
12.—Double Dealing ; an illustrated tale. 

Breaking the Charm. 3. The Rising ‘Tide. 4. An Alarm 

Cambric Pinafore, 


Chemisette, Net Insertion, Point Lace, Cravat End in Tatting, Tatting Lace, Work Basket, Embroidery, Tatting Lace, Embroidered Pattern, Bordet 


in Crochet, Square in Guipure, Embroidery on Net, &c., &c. 
MUSIC—1. The Maid of My Heart; ballad, “ee by Fred. Morton. 
romanza, composed by Maurice Corrie. 4. 


2. All Serene; waltz, composed by G. A. Viotti. 
Tryst of Love; waltz, composed by Karl Emile. 


t of Battle; 


8. The Trum 
[834, StRanp. 
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PART 


FASHION, 


IX, FOR APRIL, 


WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE. 


CONTA 
1.—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE. LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—BERLIN WOOL PATTERN, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED iN COLOURS. 
3..LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR APRIL, WITH PATTERN OF A NIGHT-DRESS AND A GARIBALDI, 
4.—CUT OUT PAPER PATTERN OF A JACKET FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 
WITH THE a ei I or 


1,—The Rose of Kemdale ; a new tale, by the author of “ Sometimes Sapphire 
Sometimes Pale.” 
2.—Amos Hadd; or, That’s my Plan. 
3.—Trival Hardwick. 
4.—Seeret Power. 
rt ey | Casket; an illustrated story. 
6.—Not Genteel. . Kate ; an illustrated tale. 


ILLUSTRATIONS—1. Kate has an offer of Marriage. 2. A Sad Story. 


FASHIONS—Chemisette in Tatting, Insertion, Crochet Lace, Embroidery, Oorded Languette Pattern, Guipure with Picots, Knitting 


7.—Folk Lore. Violets. The Two Loves. 
8.—Mand’s Choice; an illustrated tale. 
9.—Fashion among the Valois. Our Coins. 
10.—Flora’s Fiirtation ; an illustrated story. 
I1.—“ So Cold.” Mother-of-Pearl. Spanish Bread.’ 
12.—Tried for Felony. Louise, 
13.—Leontine. Kate Landry’s Monster. 
8. The Open Letter. 4, Earl de Grey and 5. Deci 
Pattern, Lace 


a Destiny. 
nbroidere 


on Net, Crochet Insertion, Knitted Counterpane, Dusting Brush, Antimacassar, Embroidery Corner, Point Lace Stitches, Cravat End in Embroidery, &c., asks 


at —1. Forget-me-not Polka; composed by W. Sidney. 
L. Burrowes. 


2, When the Moon Shines Bright. Song of the Gray Friar ; 
3. La Belle Marie ; Valse Imperial, composed by G. A. Ferde. 4, The Garde: 


coe adapted and ores ee 





